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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This it the third volume of Prof. Hiriyttint't essays to be 
published. All the papers collected here—iochidiog a few 
review article*—are devoted to a consideration of the problems 
of Aesthetics. Of these, two studies—/ndian At*th4tia^2 and 
Art and MaraUty —are being published here for the first time; 
the others have appeared, from time to time, in various journals 
and publications. 

Corrected copies of the essays left by the author have been 
made use of in editing the volume and the marginal notes 
found in the papers have been, as far as possible, incorporated 
either as part of the text or as footnotes. In the few instances 
where it was found necessary by the editors to add a word or 
two, these have been enclos^ within square brs^ets. Artkles 
with identical titles have been numbered 1 and 2, for purposes 
of essy reference. 

We tre deeply grateful to the late Prof. Hiriyanna's 
daughter who at our disposal all the papers ne^d in 

the editing of the volume. We are under a deep debt of 
gratitude to Prof. T. N. Sreekantaiya of the Kamatak Uni> 
veraity, Dharwar, a former pupil of Prof. Hiriyaona, who 
gladly took upon himaelf the editorial responubility of this 
collection including the reading of proofs. Our ^nks are 
due to Sri N. Sivaiama Sastry.of the University of Mysore, 
who bes been extremely helpful edhornUy; to Sri R. K. 
Nsraytn who has been helpful in many ways; and to the 
authorities of the Wesley Press and Publishing House who 
have spared ito peina to t^e the volume handsome. 
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ART EXPERIENCE 

INDIAN AESTJHETICS-1 

It has become somewhat of a commonplace in these days to 
apeak of the ancient Hindus as havii^ sieved dtstinctioa in 
philosophy. But the word 'philosophy' is so loosely used and 
the phaM of philosophic investigation are so many and so varied 
in d^acter that sudt an opinion, standing by itself, cannot be taken 
to indicate anything beyond a certain aptitude of the Hindu mind 
for abstract speculation. A rignal illustration of the indehniteneia 
of this opinion is furnished by Max MQUer, the very scholar 
that waa largely responsible for giving currency to the tdevr that 
the ancient Hindus were highly gif^ philoeopbically; for while 
he at one time described them as 'a nation of philosophers’, yet, 
at another time, gave out as his considered opinion that ‘the idea 
of the beautiful in Nature did not exist in the Hindu nund.'* 
The fact is that a vague and general statement like the above is 
of little practical value unless it is supported by evidence of 
progress made in the various departments of philosophic study, 
such as logic, psychology and metaphysics. Here is a vast 
field for the student of Indian antiquities to labour in and the 
harvest, if well garnered, will be of advantage not only for the 
history of Indian thought but abo, it may be hoped, for Universal 
Philosophy. The object of the present paper is to indicate^ 
however ^ghtly it may be, the nature of the advance made by 
the Indiana in one bye^th of philosophy, vi*., aesthetics or the 
inquiry into the character of beauty in Nature as well as in art 

The most noticeaU>Ie feature of Indian philosophy is the stress 
which it lays upon the influence which knowlec^e ought to have 
on life. None of the systems that developed in the course of 
centuries in India stopped short at the discovery of truth; but 
each followed it up by an inquiry as to how the discovered truth 
could be best appli^ to the practical problems of life. The 
ultimate goal of philosophic quest was not Imowledge (totfoe* 
jiUna) 90 much as the achievement of true freedom 


Sm Tht mioMptgr tf tht bj WiBiMii Kaigbc, Part 1, p. 17. 
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Indiaa philotopby wis thua more than a way of thought; it was a 
way of life; and whoever entered upon ha atudy waa expected 
to aim at more than an intellectual aaaimiladon of ita trut^ and 
try to bring hia everyday life into confonnity with them. Con- 
aiatenily with thia pragmatic aim, ethica occupica a very important 
place in Indian philoaophy. Like ethica, ae^etica ia dependent 
uptm philoaophy and like ethica, it aima chiefly at influencing 
4ife. When auch ia the kinahip between ethics and aeathetica. 
ia it probable that a people who devoted ao much attention to 
one of them, altogether neglected the other? Ia h conceivable 
that they idio ahomd qweial power in the grasp of the good did 
not even stumble upon the kindred conception of the beautiful? 
We ajv not however left to auch vague aurmiaea: for, not inhe- 
queoUy we And in Sanskrit philoeophical worka^ parallda drawn 
frotn art whidi imply that the cloae rdation of the beautiful to 
the good and the true was not all unknown to ancient India. 
We have even more direct evidence in die numerous works in 
Sanskrit on poetics which, though their set purpose is orJy to 
elucidate the princtplea exemplified in poetry ijod the drama, 
yet furnish adi^uate data for constructing a theory of fine art in 
generaL A conaideratiem of the teachings of these works shows 
ua that Indian aesthetics had ita own history; and the process of 
its evolution, as may well be expected, followed closely that of 
general philosophy. 

It» well known that the earliest philosophy of India consisted 
in the explanation of the universe by means of a number of super¬ 
natural powers called dtvas, ‘the shining ones', or 'gods', 'fbis 
pluraliitic eq>UnaUon however soon appeared inadequate to 
the growing philosophic conaciouaness of the Indian; and a quest 
began dier^ter whose aim waa to discover the unity underlying 
the diversity of the world. The history of thia quest is very 
long and can be traced from the Mantras, through the Brdkmanas, 
down to die period of the Upamfodt. Various principks were 
in ttim regarded as representing this ultimate reality—some 
ooocrete, others abatisct—and although each solution was in turn 
given up as unsatisfactory, the search itself was not abandoned 
until an abiding conclusion was reached in what ia known aa ‘the 
itsuM doctrine' of the Upanifods. The central point of this 

* CetBptre, •.f, SSiiMya-kiriha, M. 65; S Si it My m’4otN>o-k*vmuJl oo 
M. 42, »: >od of Vidyanora. cb. X 
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doctrine b that whatever is, is one; and that its essence is manifested 
more dearly in the inner self of man than in the outer world. 
This doctrine brought about a total revolution in the point of 
view from which speculation had proceeded till then; for the 
reality was no longer regarded aa something exterruJ but 
as fundament^y identical with man’s own self. The enunciation 
of the absolute kinship of Nature with Man marks the most im¬ 
portant advance in the whole hiatory of Indian thought. I am 
not, however, for the moment, concerned with this philosophic 
solution in general, reached in the UpanJyadic period. I am 
interested only in emphasising one aspect of it, «»., that what 
we commonly regard aa real is rwc in itsdf the ultimate reaUty 
but only a semblance of it. 'Hie world of sense, equally with the 
world of thought, is but an appearance of the ultimate truth— 
an imperf^ expression of it but yet adequate, if rightly approach¬ 
ed, to point to the underlying uni^. Neither our senses nor our 
mind can grasp this unity, but to much of it as they can grasp is 
sulBcient to find out its true meaning and realise it within our¬ 
selves. 

There ia a second aspect of Itvdian philosophy to which it is 
necessary to draw attention before speaking of Indian art. The 
earliest philosophy of India had a supernatural basts. Although 
the objects of early Aryan worship were in reality only powers 
of Nature, there were supposed to be working behind them 
supernatural beings. So long as this belief continued, the ambition 
of the Indian in this life was to secure the hivour of those beings 
with a view to attain companionahip with them hereafter. This 
eschatological view changed with the change of belief in the gods, 
but yet for long afterwards there lingered t^ view that the highest 
good that man could attain was attaiixable only after death. With 
an ideal like thb. mao natucalty lootei upon the present life as 
merely s passage to another and a better one. He lived mainly 
for the coming world, disregarding, if not altogether discarding, 
the realities of this life. Asceticism was the natural outcome of it. 
In course of time this ideal of practical life alao underwent a 
change, not leas important than the change on the speculative 
aids to which I have already referred and it came to be believed 
that the highest ideal that man could attain was on 

this side of death, here and now. The full development of this 
view bdoogs to the period that followed the compositiaD of the 
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ria—iral Upmufods but itt tource can be traced earlier in thoee 
Upanifadk paasages which refer to Jivaimukti, 

to speak from the pureljr philosophic stai^potnt, marks the highest 
coitception of fr^om. It is one of the points where Indian 
pUloaophy emerges dearly from Indian religion; for. the goal of 
estistence according to this conception is not the attainment of a 
bypotheticsl bliaa furet^ler but Ute finding of true freedom on 
thia bank and shoal of time. It is difikult to exaggerate the import* 
ance of this change. It trinafoimed tbe whole outlook of the 
Indian upon life and remoulded his ethical ideal. Hie ideal, 
no doubt, was yet as for as ever from the average man; but what 
once was more or less a matter of pure speculation had been 
brought within the possibtli^ of positive experience. Tbe aim 
of life was no longer conceived as something to be sou^ for be* 
yood this world, but to be resltaed htrt, and if one so willed, 
now. Tbe new ideal was tbe achievement of a life of harmony, 
not through the extingutahment of interests but by an expansion 
of them-**not through repressing natural impulsea but by purifying 
and refining them. It was a mode of living characterised by 
pufi rtnlwM purity and an equal love for all, such for instance as is 
described in glowing temia more than once in tbe Bfu^avaJgitd.* 
For the realisation of this ideal, the training of the feelings was a 
neocaiary preliminary and in consequence, the first aim of life 
came to ^ looked upon not so much tbe cultivation of the 
intellect or the development of tbe will, as the culture of the 
eoiotions. 

In these two characteristic features of early Indian pbilos* 
ophy, it seems to me, we have the main influences wfaidi moulded 
tte theory of art as h is disclosed to us in Sanskrit works on 
poetics. We do not know when this class of works began to 
appear. Tradition is at one* in counting Bhimaha among the 
earliest writers on poetics; but in him we see the subject has 
already assumed a definite shape. His name, along with those 
of some others like Udbhaia, Rudrafa, Da^din tnd Vimana is 
associated with a distinctiTe canon of poetry. There are indeed 

* 'Die word jiM MumX u i* oot known to tht VponitaJf, but tbe ooncep- 
tioa M there eB tbe *eme. Cf., e.g., Kofha Up. II. iL II, iU. 14. 

• e.c>. V. 2»-5. 

■ Cein|>., e-C., the 6nt iloke of the PraiOpondiiyo; AlamkJn-MrMiva 
(Nir. S. Pr.). p. 3. 
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difference! in nutters of detail among theee writera. For instance, 
there ta ito dear distinction recognised between fwruu and ^am- 
kSre$ by some,* while others give the one or the other of these 
the first place injudging the worth of a poem*. It is not neceaaary 
Co enter into these details here; for all these writers, in spite of 
minor differences, exhibit cognate ways of thinking. We may 
therefore regard them aa, on the whole, representing the first 
stage in the growth of poetic critidam. In the writers of this 
prAdna school we find the subject of poetry dealt with under 
three heads,— ^ofos, gv^as, and alaritkaras. IIk last, alathkirat, 
may be left out ^ considerstjon here; for, in the first place, they 
are not recognised by all to be essential, and in the second, they 
almost exdusively rdste to imagirutive literature and have ik> 
proper place in any general theory of art. Some of the conditions 
laid down under the remaining two heads are intended only to 
aecure logical or grammatical requirements such aa coherence of 
thought and correctness of lattgiu^ Even the others as we 
shall presently sec, rarely allude to the central essence of poetry. 
Where they do involve a reference to this essence, its importance 
is misjudged and only a subordinate place is assigned to it.* 
The attention of this school is practically confined to the outward 
expression of poetry, eia.,fuAd<i (word) and orrAa (sense). Certain 
forms of these are regarded as do^ and certain others as gano*: 
and it is held that what confers exoellenoe on poetry b the absence 
of the one and the presence of the ocher. 

There ia another school known aa the later or novina school 
of critics, the theory advanced by whom is far different. Aa in 
the case of the earlier school, this also aeons to have had more 
than one branch. We shall here consider the most important 
of them aa repr esen ted by the Dkoanvdloka. Apparently it is 
the oldest work of the kind extant; but thii very work contains 
evidence of the fact that the point of view which it adopts in 
judging poetry had been more or less well known for a long time 
before.* This work starts by distinguishing between two kinds of 
meaning—the explicit and the implicit—and anempts to estimate 
tibe worth of a poem by reference to the latter rather than to the 

* ^ Urflihat« (••• <4/artA4ni-«a»e«ma br Rtiyrdti, p. 7.X 

* S«« Varnsn* KirytUmlUtfUUT^, III. i. I. 2 and J, 

* br lt«ry*ks pD. 3-7; pp. ^10. 

* VM« Sloka i. t; UL 34, 52: abe (li« Anal SMta of rii« AMt*. 
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former.' The explicit meaning, no leas than the words in which 
it is dothed, constitutes, according to this view, the mere vesture 
of poetry.* 'ITjey together are its outward embodiment—the 
neoeasary conditions under which a poetic mood nunifests haclf. 
These external and accidental features alone appealed to the earlier 
school. But the critic of the new school concentrated his attention 
on the implicit which forma the real essence of poetry. 

From this new standpoint things tike dofos or ^upor, in settling 
the nature of which there was once ao mudt controversy, are 
easily explained. It is as thou^ we arc now in posaeaaioo of 
the ri^t key to the understanding of all poetry. Whatever 
in sound or sense subserves the poetic end in view is a guna; what¬ 
ever does not, is a dof4^. Dofos and gupor are relative in character. 
There ii no absolute standard of valuation for them. They are to 
be judged txily in reference to the inner meaning which constitutes 
the truly poetical. The artist never really feels concerned about 
them; for, a thought or feding experience with poetic intensity 
is sure to find expression. Il^e expression is also likely to be 
more or leas imperfect, but the question is not whether it is perfect, 
but vdiether it is adequate to convey the thought or emotion to 
others. If it is adequate it ia good poetry', otherwise it is not. 

The implicit meaning is threefold and the poet may aim at 
communicating a fact (vasbi) or transferring an imaginative 
{aUMtdra) or an emotional mood (r<ir<i). The firsc is obviously 
the least poetic and whatever artude duracter it may possess is 
entirely due to treatment and not to subject We may, there¬ 
fore consider here only the remaining two, which have their 
bases respectively in imagination and feeling. True art is no 
doubt s compound of feeling and imagination but in any particular 
case the one or the other may predomirMte and the twofold 
classification should be regarded as having reference to the pre¬ 
dominant factor. In this view an represents the almost sponts- 
iteous expression of a responsive mind when h comes under 
the ^ell of an imaginative or an emotional mood. It was this 
expression—the outward element of poetry and not its inner 
springs which the older school of aides analysed*. The later 
school, as we have already seen, occupied itsdf with what this 
expression signifies. The expression was important to them ooiy 


> Vide Mmhi SMtt, (. 

• a. flfcweydiifa. ii. 6. 


* Id., j.7.11 

* See Ui. 51 
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«• I meani of wggesting or pointing to the inipUdt aigniflcance. 
Here tre find i tlieory of art which exactly oorrctporuU to the 
doctrine of d/man. Just at the patting thingt of experience are 
not in themselvet real but only imperfect manifetttdont of reality, 
to word and explicit meaning are but the exterior of poetry and 
until we penetrate beneath that exterior, we do not reach the poetic 
ultiinate. 

So far we have considered the eaacnce of poetry aa consisting 
in the imsginative thought or the emotional mood which a poet 
succeeds in communicatiag to ut. But grsdually more stress 
ctme to be laid upon the Utter than upon the former. Under 
the influence of altered ethical ided to which allusion haa 
been made above art came to be more arkd more utilised at a 
means of emotional culture. There was peculiar fhnesa in its 
being ao used, for it can not only lead), but alto please tnd while 
it can successfully persuade, it can keep its persuasive character 
concealed from view. It was thus that poetry came to be viewed 
aa poaseaaiog a double aim—the direct one of giving aesthetic 
de%ht (tatfya^paranirvrti) and the indirect one of contributing 
toward the refinement of character*. ThU particular use to 
which art u'as put made rout more important than either pasUt 
or elonitAdra'. It is this change in the nature of Sanskrit poetry 
that is meant when h is stated that rata is the itman of poetry— 
a statement which by the way shows dearly the dq^ndence of 
thia canon on the atma/i doctrine of the UpoHuaJt. When 
the predominance of rata came to be insisted upon as indit- 
pcauable to artistic excellence, many of the syatemt of philosophy 
ai^lied their own fundamental principles to its interpretation 
ao that in course of time there came to be more than one theory 
of rata. ! shall devote the rest of the paper to an eluddation o( 
these theories according to two of the cU^ systems, via., Vedinta 
and Ssfhkhya alluding ioddeotally to the corresponding concep¬ 
tions of beauty in Nature. 

And first as regards the Vedinta. Among the various i^ipro- 
xiniate terms used in the Uptaifadt to denote Brakman, one is 
Jbuada. Ananda means bliss; and Brahman according to the 
monistic and idealistic teaching of the Upanifadt, represents 
the inner hsimony of the universe. Brafuian is termed ditaida 


• Cf., a^., K^ym fnhiSh, (.2. • Ct., e-g.. /MMajUbAa, p. 27 (eetn.). 
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beciuse of the reetful blin thet results from realising that har¬ 
mony. Brafiman is so termed for instance in the Text. Up. uL 
The appropriateness of the term ditanda consists just in this sug¬ 
gestion that the harmony of the universe must be realised in one’s 
own experience and not merely intellectually apprehended; 
for there cut be no such thing as mediated dnanda. This word 
cootairts the clue to the whole aesthetic theory of the Vedinta. 
Common experience takes for granted that variety is the ultunate 
truth. According to the Vedinta, the final truth liea in the uni¬ 
fication of this variety through a proper syntheaia. But this 
unification ta what takn place in perfect knowledge. Commonly 
we are occupied with appearances which give only a fragmentary 
view of reality. They akme concern us in our everyday life. 
But he who attains perfect knowledge-~thej?txpiiB«Ato transcends 
this fragmentary view. He may continue to perceive variety; 
but it ceases to have any ultimate significance for Kim, He mergea 
in the unity which he realises all separate existence including 
his own and enjoys deanda—the peace that pasaeth understanding. 
This higher viewpoint is not possible for us while we are yet 
on the empirical plane. We are absorbed in the narrow distinc- 
tkn between the self and the not-self. But aometimea, though 
rarely, there is a break in this routine and then in the sudden 
transition from one empirical state to another, we transcend our 
narrow sdvea. Our oonnoction with the wock-a-day world 
aeona to snap. We do not indeed rcaliae then, like the knower, 
the unity of all that is, but we yet resemble him in one respect, 
in that we lose sight of ourselves and feel delight, however short¬ 
lived it may be. 

But among the myriad impressions that reach ua from the 
outer world, what is h that gives rise to such sn attitude? This 
question admits of a variety of answers. It is now synunetry, 
now novelty, stkI now something else; and h is this variety 
that accounts for the almost bewildering number of theories of 
the beautiful that one finds in any history of aesthetka. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vedinta, these do not constitute true beauty at all 
but are only its outward and visible symbols. Though diverse 
in themselves they point to the same underlying harmony which 
constitutes real beauty. But, this perfect beauty which is identical 
with the ultimate r^ity is revealed only to the knower. We 
p er cei ve only ha outward ^mbols and we may describe them as 
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beautiful in a aecoodary aenae, tinee we experience inanda at 
their aight. Thoae who kientify beauty with theae external 
/acton and aedc it at an attribute forget that while these are per- 
odrable by the aenaea, beauty ia diacloacd only to the 'inward 
eye.’ True beauty ia neither expressible in wo^ nor knowable 
objectively; H can only be realised. 

Beauty in Nature then, as we oonunonly understand, it any* 
thing that brirtga about a break in the routine life and aervea 
as a point of departure towards the realisation of delight. This 
ia the only condition which it should satiafy. But what is the 
aignificance of this break? Generally we lead a life of continuous 
tension, bent as we are upon securing ainu more or leas personal 
in character. In daihkara't words life is characterised by avidyd- 
kSma-kanna, i.e., desire and strife, arising out of the ignorance 
of the ultimate truth. When we are not actively engaged we 
may feel this tenaion relaxed; but that feeling of relaxation 
is deceptive for even then self-interest persists ss may be within 
the experience of ua all Delight means the transcending of even 
this inner strain. The absence of desire then » the determining 
condition of pleasure; and ita presence, that of pain. The absence 
of desire rosy be due to any cause whatever—to a particular 
desire having been gratified or to there being, for the time, nothing 
to desire. The chief thing is that the sel&sh attitude of the 
mind—the 'ego-centric predicament'—must be transcended at 
least temporarily, and a point of detachment has to be resebed 
before we can en}^ happiness. Joy or biiaa n the imrinaic 
nature of the self according to the Vedinta, that being the signi¬ 
ficance of describing the uldmate reality M toumda. The break 
in the routine life restores this character to the self. If ita intrinsic 
nature is not always manifest, it b because desire veils it When 
thb veil b stripped off. no matter how, the real nature of 6tman 
asserts itself and we fed the happiness which b all our own. 
In the case of a jfUam the true source of thb delight b known; 
but even when such enli^tcnment b lacking we may experience 
similar delight We may enjoy while yet we do not know. To 
use Saihksra’s words sgsin, the ever-recurring series of kdma 
and Aomun or interest and activity constitutes life. The eliminatioo 
of kima and karman vriiile their cause etn'dyd continues in a 
latent form, marks the aesthetic attitude; the dbmbael of <mdyi 
even in thb btent form marks the saintly attitude. Thus the 


V 
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artistic attitude ia one of disinterested contemplation but not of true 
enlighteninent while the attitude of the saint b one of true en* 
Ughtenment and diaintercstedrvcaa but not necessarily of psMtvity. 
Tbe two attitudes thus resemble each other in one important 
respect, ott., unsclfishneas. 

And now as regards the Vedintic theory of rasa. The 
icnmediste aim of art, as already indicated, being pure delight, 
the theory of rasa in the Vedinta will be known if we ascertain 
the conditions that determine a pleasurable stthude of the mind. 
The overcoming of desire is the indispensable condition of pleasure. 
*rhc artist hag therefore to induce an attitude of detachment and 
he can easily do h by means of the ideal creations of his art. 
Being products of fant^ they cannot awaken desire and when 
attention is once concentrated upon them, the ordinary state of 
tension caused by selfish desires is relaxed and joy ensues as s 
nutter of course. The various devices of art such as rhythm, 
symmetry, etc., are intended to help this concentration and success* 
fuQy maintain it They also serve another important purpoae, 
via., securing uni^ to tlu subject portrayed. We have seen that 
the koower who enjoys perfect beatitude realises unity in Nature’s 
diversity. Similarly in artistic perception also, which is followed 
by pure delight, there is a realisation of unity in variety. But 
while in the one case what it realised is the truth of Nature, it is 
in the other the truth of art. The latter, no doubt, ia a lower 
truth; but there b yet a close resemblsnce between the two 
sttitudea; and we may well compare the person appreciating art 
to s Jharumkta. He does indeed get a foretaste oS wtokfa then; 
but it b itot mokfa in fact because it b transient, not being baaed 
upon perfect knowledge. 

To turn to the Ssrhkhya: The essential features of thb sys* 
tern are its dualism and its realism. It starts with two absolutes 
which are altogether dbpsrate— PraMrti and Purvfa. The 
former splits up on the one hand into the entire psychic apparatus, 
with huddhi as its main factor; and, on the other, into the physical 
world constituted out of the five elements. The Purufa or 
self b awsreneaa, pure and simple. It stands at one extreme 
while St the other b the objective world. The whole of the mental 
apparatus U designed to bring about a mediation between them. 
How huddki, itself a product of Prakrti, can serve as a cotutccting 
link between thent—4tow a physical stimulus b converted into 
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« pcydiicAl cxperieoce—» a question which we need not ctop 
to dbcuM. Our concern b not primarily with SSihkhya psycho¬ 
logy or metaphysics but only with its conception of art. It b 
enough for our purpose if we rtfnember that by such mediation 
Irnddhi enables the Purufa to realise either of the two ideab of 
life—Mqpa and apavarga —that ii, to experience pleasure and 
pain or to attain t[wtual aloohicaa through right knowlet^ 

It b also necessary to make a brief reference here to the theory 
of the three gvnas. The conception of /apoi b as difficult to 
understand as it b easentiil to Um system. Of the large number 
of effecta' that can be traced to th^ gu{>ar, aJthA, duitkha arul 
moha, which are respectively the result of w/ftw, r^at snd tamat, 
are the most important; and it b poaaiblc that the Sirixkhya 
system b lets concerned with the intrinsic nature of things thm 
with thdr meaning for us. It teems to aim pnmarUy at estimating 
the value* of things as mearu of pleasure and pain and may thcro< 
fore be described as a philosophy of vahxation. Two applkatioos 
of the doctrine of guitar, we bswe to notice in particular here— 
(i) Everything whether h belongs to the outer physical world or 
to the inrwr psychic apparatus b made up of tl^ three factocs. 
But some are predominantly litivic, others predominantly 
ri^atic or tJSmatie. The budJki b intrinsically tdttvie in this 
tense.* We must, however, remember each individual 
buddJti has in it, from the beginning, odronir or acquired impulaes 
which may modify its intrinsic tiitvic character and transform it 
into a predominantly rd;asic or rAmatu entity, (ii) The feeling 
of pain or pleasure which we experience arisea from the inter¬ 
action of the two spheres of prikrtk development—the htuUhi 
on the one hand and riw objective world oo the other, the Purufa 
standing by, only at an onlooker. Though the budtUn owing 
to its intrinsic character should give rbe only to pleasure, 

the play of ha acquired impulses coupled with the chancier of 
the paittcuUr physical object acting upon it may reverse thb 

* Vl<l« quMstion (ram PuSnfikha ia W«Vy, i. 127. 

' Sinee no vsluo ha* sav meanuic apart frAm coaatiouinaai. wa probaMj 
hare h«a sn eiplanarion for tbo paniatnt effort of certain orientalita to 
dtK/ihe the SSiMhjra pbiloaoph* aa idealiaiie 

' What ia meant b that h u iU V vhan punied of all its aaeiatic iinpcilaca 
w is the case of a /tnwawAta, ia idtrme. Coinpara rtrffrit hviiwiff 

otiat.6S; ManprsMSon 1.49; anil *rtfirt^‘r.rrt /rr<Trnr.aw Shfira. 

ii. U. 
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refull. The ume thing m«y therefore effect different person* 
differently. What causes pleasure to one may cause pain to 
another, and whst one r^rds a* beautiful, another may regard 
as ugly; everything that is percerved comes to be viewed through 
the distracting medium of individual purpose, and we ordinarily 
live in a secondary world, igrwring the intrinsic nature of things 
and setting a conventional value upon them according to our 
individual biaa. 

Now according to the Sdihkhya, the basic cause of this predi* 
cament ta to be traced to a mist^en identiBcation o( the buddhi 
with the Purufa. The mistake cannot be avoided until the 
ihtrufa dissociaics Umaclf from buddki altogether, but, according 
to the SSdUihya, the question of neither pleasure nor pain arises 
then. So far as the ordinary empirical state is concerned, irxli* 
vtdual purpose or lelBah desire is ineradicable and life becomes 
a condition of pain mixed with uncertain pleastire. What is 
pleasant to one may be unpleasant to another; or even to the same 
person at a different time. He, on the other haiMj, who acquires 
true knowledge and realises the intrinsic di^>antene*s of Prakrti 
and Punfa transcends the sphere of pain as well as of pleasure. 
Such a man ia a jmanmukta. He sees thiitgs not as related to 
him but as related among themselvea, that ta, aa they are absolutely. 
Everything impresses him in the same way and rtothing eacdtes 
his love or hatr^ so that he is able to maintain complete coenpoeure 
of mind, and be, aa VijAinabbiksu says, serene like a mountain- 
tam.* 

But such absolute detachment ia beyond the reach of ordinary 
man; for he cannot transcend his buddki. He cannot therefore 
grow impersonal even for a while. But we should not therefore 
consider that the average man canrtot escape from pain at all: 
for although he cannot transcerul his buddhi, he can, by resorting 
to art, find a temporary release from the tutural world, the 
second of the two factors contributing to the misery of ordinary 
existence. Pleasure untainted by sorrow does not exist in the 
real world and haa therefnte to be sought outside it. The world 
of art is no doubt like Nature, but being idealised it does not 
evoke our egoistic impulses. There we have a distinct class 
of things altogether, which are not made up of the three 


‘ S4iUiky»i-tir«, vit, t6. 
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Th^ cannot give rue to either pleasure or pain. The 
mind it thus enabled to assutne a trell'poUed attitude of which the 
autofoatic retuh is a feeling of pleaaure. The artiat'a functioi^ 
it thua to restore equanimity to the mind by leading ua away 
from the common world and offeriz^ ua azwther in exchange. 

I have stated that in not a few syatenu of philosophy, there 
was a deliberate application of fundamental principlea to the 
interpretadon of rasa. The distinctive doctrines of more than 
one system are found mentioned in Sanskrit works on poedca.' 
As an illustration of them, I shall 4ake up the theory of rasa 
associated with the name of Bbana Niyaka and show how it is 
identical with the Siihkhya dzeory ss briefly dtetcbed above.* 
Bbat^a Niyaka was a reputed iUaitkdrika and wrote a work known 
as HjAaya-darpasyx which, I believe, has rwt been discovered yet. 
But references to it are plentiful in alaskk^a works, especisJly in 
Abhinsvagupta’aoomraentsryontheDAooRydfoAo. Dha^^Niyaka 
does not seem to have been much older than Abbinavagupta 
himself. The following is a rtsum* of the theory as given in the 
KAtTya-pTokSia : 

oa tatasthyena nitmagatatvena naah pradyate notpsd* 
yate nibhivyajyate api tu kSvye nifye cibhidhato 
dvillyena vibhividiaidhSrapIkanpItZDa^ bhlvakatva- 
vyiplre^a bhlvyaminah sthiyi ssttvodrckapraluUi> 
nandamayasafhvidviiriatiaatattvena bhogens 
bhujyate // (iv.) 

If we leave out die references to the other views from which the 
present theory differs, there are three points worthy of note here: 

(i) The flzst refers to the nature of the objects contemplated 
in art They have no reference to anybody in particular. In 
life everything is consdously or unconsciously related (o the lndi« 
vidusl perceirer (dZMOn) or to some one dse {tafastha)-, but the 
creations of art are wholly impersonal. It ta not given to the 
ordinary nun to transcend personal relations; art by its imperson* 
altscd forms affords the best means for a temporary escape from 
the ills of life arising from such relations. 

> Tfae ooRtnMntsry on la fp o i c ii r«f«rs to n maojr •• o 4oam 

ibooriw. (Vido p. 9.) 

* ' *nM KOtyu-pradipm idoatifia this tboory u ih» one oorrcapoiMUas W 

ifao SlibUijr^ 
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(ti) The next point refen to three tteget in the appredadon 
of poetry which gradually lead up to aeathctic experience. The 
fint of them ia the apprehension of the meaning ^ the words of 
a poem; the second the finding through them of generalised 
cooceptiotis unrelated to any one in particular and lastly the actual 
experience of delight. T1^ statement bringa out dearly the 
characteristic of the Sichkhya theory that aeathctic delight is the 
reaulc of oontempUting the imaginative arKl therefore imperaonal 
cretdons of the poet. In the passage quoted above tb^ three 
states are represented as vyipdras or processes ascribable to a work 
of art first of them ia abkidhd by meaits of which the 

words coQtdtudng a poem convqr thdr ordinary meaning. The 
second is MJtwad.' It ts the process of impersooaiking by 
virtue of which the accessories of the emotion portrajred sud as 
the vibhicas becoroe generalised {tddhdrai^krta) thereby gaining 
a power of equal appeal to alL The words and their literal mean¬ 
ings are not therefore to be regarded as important in tbemadvea 
but only aa pointing to these generalised ideas. The third or 
bhogikarma is that by virtue of which we are enabled to derive 
pure pleasure—Mqga-'-from these idealised creations of the 
irdst The purpose of evoludon in the SSrhkhya is bhoga ind 
apenarga and the use of this word bhoga in this psasage constitutes 
a link connecting the present theory with the Sithkhys. What 
is implied by the use of this word hm u that the artistic attitude 
in spite of its being the source of unallr^ed pleasure is more akin 
to the eo^rkal than to the saintly attitude. Of these three 
vyaparat the lint is recognised by all. But it appears strange 
t^ the remainittg two shwid be ascribed to a work of art If 
however we remember that this theory is based on the SSmkhya 
we see that the statement is iwt altogether inappropriate. The 
Punt^ according to tbe Slihkhya conception is absolutely passive 
so that all activity roust be of Prakfli. Prakpti not only creates 
everything but also brings about Puruia'i experience of pleasure 
and pain tiirougfa them, by means of its own agency. Thus 
Prakfti discharges two functions: ( 0 ) that of evolving the things 

' Th« word MAmmS rrmiitd* «m of MlmdMtd ud it is pootiUo thjt 
lUtiRi NS;ika wu indobtod to tlut ijratcro of philoaephy for this ooo co ptioti. 
Ho WM. WO know from Abhinovmcupto, a AflmAnMAa. Ia oeo of bia iDaay 
uokiod ramarka aBaioat Bhott* Nijraka, Abhioanracupta tusgeota tUl. Cf. 
p. 63. 
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through which ple«ure or pain may be derived, and (i) that of 
enabling Purufa to experience luch pleaaure and pain. These 
two Mcps may be seen in art also, if we dUtinguiah the apprefaen*. 
aion of idealised forma from the aesthetic enjoyment derivable 
from them. There ia no doubt a touch of pemomficatnn in the 
manner of ita statement by Bhat^ N3ya^; but that is probably 
to be attributed to a deaire to maintain the paralleli^ with 
Sarhkhya met^hyska. 

(iii) The thud point refers to the nature of the aesthetic 
attitude itself. This attitude ia one of tamvit, Le., contempistioa 
Ai— from all pracrical interest as is shown by viirduti— 
‘composure’. 'Ilius the artittic attitude differs from the natural 
aa wril as the spiritual attitude; for while the former is not 
always pleasurable and the latter neither pleasurable nor painful 
art produces a condition of pure pleasure. We have here the 
oipreasion taitwdreka which ia important inasmuch as h contains 
another indication of the theory beirg; based upon Sirtdihys 
philosophy. 

To sum up the essential differences between the Vedinia snd 
Siftikhys sesthctics. According to peasimisuc Siihkhya, Nature 
ia not wholly beautiful but has in it phases of beauty as well 
as of ugliness. It does not indeed say the objects in Nature do 
not give delight at all. What it means » that there is nothing 
in Nature which at all times is pleasurable to all. For pure un¬ 
alloyed pleasure we must therefore look elsewhere than in the 
real world. According to optimistic Vedinta on the other hand 
^^f y thing is beautiful and there is nothing in the universe to 
mar its inward harmony. This is indeed the fim corollary of 
the itman doctrine snd the saint is the grea te st artist, for every¬ 
thing delights him. Although we may not possess the saint’s 
knowledge that everything is atvum, we can occasionally 
derive aonhetic enjoyment from Nature. But ordinarily we are 
too dull to perceive the beauty of the universe. The artist who is 
endowed with an eye for ^ beautiful derives pleasure from 
Nature where we cannot and through the expreaaion which he 
spontaneously gives to his feeling, he opens our eyes to what we 
miss. In a sense this art is Nature herself presented in such a 
manner that it appeals to ua. The aim of art according to both 
the syat c m s ia to induce a mood of detachment. But according 
to idealistic Vedinta the artistic attitude is characterised by a 
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forgetting, though temporary, of our individuality; while according 
to realistic Siihkhya, it is due to an escape from the natural 
world. Accordingtothe former, artservesas a patbwayto Reality; 
but according to the latter, it is to to speak a ‘ded^on* from 
Reality. *nke one reveals the best in Nature, while the other 
feshions something better than Nature. 

I must in conduaton say a word in regard to my selecting a 
subject which tnay appear to some as rather out of the way. 
Research has till now b^n largely cordined to linguistic, historical 
artd aapects of oriental learning; but there are stiU ocher 

aspects of H which cannot be regarded as either less instnicdve 
or less interesting. It appean n ecess ary in the future not only 
to carry research further in the departments already worked, 
but also to widen considerably the sphere of research itself. 
What I have attempted in this paper does not profess to be more 
than a first and a very imperfect sketch o( the subject I have 
•elected; but I trust it is sufficient to indicate what vast fidds of 
ancient Indian learning lie unexplored. 





WHAT TO EXPECT OF POETRY? 


Tbere are numerous works in Sanskrit on poetics, and with 
their help chiefly it h proposed here to find an answer to the 
question: What are we to expect from poetry? The considera¬ 
tion of this question presupposes a knowledge on our part of 
what poetry is; but we need not attempt anything so rash as to 
define that term. There are, as may be expected, several defini¬ 
tions of poetry to be found in theM ancient books. They are 
neither better nor worse than those one meets with in modem 
works on the subject and vrt do not therefore dte any of these 
definitiorkt, but tl^ content ourselves merely with pointing out 
the meaning of the Sanskrit word for poetry, viM., kivya, Tlus 
word, it may be noted in paaaing, b equally applicable to verse 
as well as to prose; and it b explain^ as karn-karma, which 
amounts to saying that poetry b what the poet writes. So far 
ai the nature of poetry b concerned, this explanation b not very 
illuminating. It b useful, however, in thb respect that it shifts 
the question from poetry to the poet; and it seems much leas 
difficult to uy what the Indiana thought of the poet than of poetry. 
The common view of the poet b to regard Um as a creator or 
maker; but there b abo another, according to which hb foremost 
aim b not to invent ao 3 rthing new but to represent life as it b— 
"to bold the mirror up to nature" as it b said. Of these, it b only 
the former view we come across in Ssnskrit poetics. The poet 
ss conceived here b not to rest content with merely copying 
Nature or life. Hb skill does not consist in selecting the salient 
features of an eiusting situation and portraying them exactly as 
they are, but rather in creating itew situationa. lliese situations 
will of course be modelled upon Nature; for the ideal, as Bain long 
ago observed, iteeda, like paper-currency, to rest always on s 
sufficient btsb of the real. But at the same time, the .poet’s 
work involves the invention of many new elements; and it is for 
thb reason that in Sartskrit literature the poet is often found 
eompared to the Creator and the Creator to the poet. 

^ much about the Indian conception of the poet. But it 
takes two to make a poem, as some one has said; and we must now 
add a few words about the other party to h, ms., the reader of 
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poetry. A fit reader of poetry it known in Sanakrit aa tQ-kfdaya 
whkh word will tdi us all that we need know about him. 7^ 
second element of this compound —krdaya means 'heart' and the 
first stands for tamina, i.e., 'same’ or ‘similar,’ so that the whole 
word signifies ‘one of similar heart.’ That is, the poet and the 
reader of poetry are of the saR>e temperament. Both possess 
what is known as the ‘poetic heart’; and its possession is tlw nmst 
important qualification of the reader of poetry. This identity of 
temperament between the two ia aasurr»ed throughout Saoakrit 
poetics snd the process of appreciating poetry ia looked upon as 
esscntxally the same as pn^ucLng it. Hence we fiequendy 
find Ssztfkrit writers describe the poet and the reader of poetry 
by the same act of terms. There is perh^M nothing very 
novel in the kinship here notio«i; the point is that it receives 
psrdculsr emphasis in Indian worka. 'Hie identity of temptera- 
tnent between the two means no doubt a certain r e s tri cti on of 
the circle of competent readers of poetry; but there seems to be 
s good deal of truth in the restriction, for there is no warrant for 
aaniming that the seathedc sense is universal. 

In d^ affinity between the poet arvd the reader of poetry we 
find a due to the anawer to our quesdon. Every lover of poetry 
in this view is virtually s poet. Both possess, at already stated, 
the poetic heart, though it pulacs much lower in the one than in 
(he other. The poet, while he is under the finer influences of life, 
feels so intensely and vividly that his feeling apontaneously finds 
uttenooe. We, on the other hand, under similar drcutmtancea 
are ahmst dumb. The tack of exp ression in us does not, how* 
ever, newiiarily mean that there is nothing to egress. We 
also respond to such influences in our own way, but die resulting 
experience is faint and vague—so much so that we can hardly 
caD h ours until h is properly ardculsted for us by the poet. 
Poetic feeling without poetic expression—that is why we do not 
by oursdvea reach the truly poetic level, that is whm we stand 
in need of the poet’s assistance. The tiny stream also is to reach 
the ocean, but it is too feeble to do so without mingling with s 
mi^ty river. So we may say that it is for a fuller s^-rcveladon 
that we seek the sid of poetry. *nus it, however, only s pert 
and, comparsdvely speaking, s minor part of the answer to our 
question. It is true that the thoughts and fedtngs enshrined in 
poetry sre sometimes the same as ouis, finding clear and beautiful 
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escpression there; yet surely it would be absurd to say that we 
always went to the poet to have our own experiences unfolded 
to ua. There ta another and a far more important answer to our 
question and to discover it we have to recur to the conception of 
^ poet as a creator. 

\S^t is the si^Uicance of this conception? and what in 
particular is the ptwt in comparir^ the poet to the Maker of the 
universe? We not discuss hoe whiter the world sa created 
by God ia perfect or imperfect. What matters for ua now is that 
tte poet’s world should be perfect If the world of Nature also is 
perfect, it is certain we commonly miss the perfection or at beat 
only catch a pasting glimpse of it This tragic aspect of our life 
has been splwdidly e9q>res8ed by a modem English poet in the 
following lines: 

“Fate from an unimaginable throne 
Scatters a million roses on the world, 

Th^ fall like shooting stars across the sky 
Glittering. Under a dark clump of trees 
Man, a gaunt creature, squats upon the ground 
Ape>likc and grins to see those brilliant flowers 
Raining thro’ the dark foliage; he tries 
Sometimes to clutch at them, but in bis hands 
They melt tike snow. Then in despair be turns 
Back to hit wigwam, sdrs the embers, pats 
His blear>^ed dog and smokes a pipe and soon 
Wrapped in a blanket, drowses off to sleep." 

It is the peculiar glory of the poet that he never loses sight of these 
“brilUsnt flowers." He has always bis eyes on the joy and beauty 
of the unhrene; and in his poems constructs for us new rituations 
tfarou^ which we are eoiff)led to see and understand them. 
The fonedon of the poet in this respect may be illustzuted by that 
of a sdentiat who. discovering for hims^ a truth of Nature, 
hidden feom the common view, devises s special apparatus to 
enable others to see that truth as clearly as he himself has done. 
It is not the truth of Nature that is invented here but only the 
medium through which it ia revealed to ua. Similarly in creating 
a new world, the aim of the poet ia to reveal to ua the inner signi- 
ficutce of the world of Nature. This concepdoo of the poet as 
a revealer b implied in the Sanskrit word for him, tar., kavi 
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itself, ^ch occun u early as the 9g-Veda. Philotogiats trace 
the word to a parent root from which the Englitth verb ''show" 
also is descended. Thua kavi literally means ‘one that shows’ 
and he who shows must necessarily have himself stn. We 
may in this sense understand our wo^ kan as the equivalent of 
*aeer.’ He portrays Nature, not as it is commonly known, but 
as ft ought to be; and it is the vision of the true world we get 
through his work that is, according to this view, the source of 
our satitfsction in reading poetry. If instead of this we suppose 
the world of Nature to be imperfect and to contain evil with good, 
u^ineas with beauty, the poet has to fashion something better 
it, so that in fak work at least man may find joy untainted by 
sorrow. This is the implication of passages in certain works on 
Sanskrit poetics where the poet is contrasted with the Creator. 
The KSoya-prakSia, one of the beat known works on the subject, 
bepns with such t contrast and describes the work of the poet 
in such weli>chosen words that he b easily made out to be (he 
more skilful of the two. According to both view-points, the 
poet ought to be 8 creator—only while in the one, the fonns he 
oeatea diylna^' to us the truth of Nature ounmonly obscured, 
but 3 ret there; in the other, thqr present for our contemplation 
something that is superior to Ntture and is not there. 

If such be the impulse behind poetry, what ia it that we may 
s^ from h? The anawer must twofold in accordance with 
the twT^old explanation we have just given. If it is from an 
optimistic standpoint that we look at it, it is to draw ourselves 
to the intrinsic truth and beauty of the universe that we 
sfpV the sid of poetry; if from the pessimistic, it is to draw ourselvea 
away from the sufferings and perplexities of actual life. In either 
case we are transported as it were from our usual surrounding 
and, moving in a world which the poet’s fan^ has called into being, 
we forget ourselves. Then we resemble the poet most: the only 
difference ta that while he attains that condition spontaneously, 
ours » induced by him. It is this trsntcending of s^-consdous- 
nom this migrating from our narrow self, to put it otherwiae, 
that coDstitutea the secret of aesthetic delight. The highest 
function of the poet who easily rises to this mood is to communi¬ 
cate the tame to us. As the alchemist’s herb is said to change even 
a common thing at once into gold, so the poet metamorphoses 
us instantly. He caimot indeed pass on to us his insfnntion. 
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but the poetic experience h»clf—it* result, be can; and the^y 
he b m wTte* our supreme bencfacioc. It is lUs wboUy uiuque 
experience that is teitrted rata in Sanskrit; and it is for attairung; 
it that we almost instinctively go to poetry. That is the chief 
answer which we 6nd in Sanskrit poetics to our question: What 
have we to expect of poetry? 

Poetry then is to be regarded first and foremost at a means of 
securing a spell of detachment from common life and not for any 
lessons or ‘criticism of life’ it may contain. There is no doubt 
that it has many such lessons for us and that thesr value is great. 
But they are only the further good resulting from poetic experience 
and not the good which that experience itself is. Poetry reprmnts 
an attitude, it also yields certain results; and the attitude is not 
less important than the results which follow from it. The 
time we devote to the reading of poetry, we inust never forget, 
is itself s part td our life. It it necessary to lay stress on this 
point, for there is commonly some confusion between the reading 
of poetry and iu uses, Indian writers have always clearly dis¬ 
cerned the difference between the two and have recognised the 
reading of poetry as more an end in itself than as a means to some¬ 
thing else. That is the utwlerlying truth of the conception of 
rata. This ratimibkava or aesthetic experieiKe b to be preferred 
not only to whatever good may result from it, but also, in one 
sense, to the very writing of poetry; for as a Sanskrit iloha has 
it—“If you are not conversant with the best of poets—the kings 
among them —hoo can you purpose to write poetry? and, if you 
are, toAy should you?” 



ART CONTEMPLATION 

Although art, in one tense, may be concerned with the very 
eteence of reality, it ia clear that the pereont and things with 
which it immediately deals, lifc* the characters it describea or 
the scenes of external nature in which it presents them, are by 
no means real. But they are not therefore to be reckoned as 
illusiona is the ordinary aenae the word, for they rvever mislead 
us. We merely tnitrUtin them, as it is said, neither believing 
nor disbelieving in them. The example commonly gxveo by 
Indian writers in this connection is that of a painted horse (airo- 
turaga). We speak and think of it as a bone; but, all the time, 
we know that i#is not one. Thit characteristic of art implies 
that it can have no bearing upon our activity, for all activity ia 
directed towards real objects. In illustrating this fact, ma., 
that the content of art Uea outiide actual life, a well-known 
Shakapcarian scholar has stated that “we dismisa the agony of 
Lear in a moment, if the kitten goes and bums ita nose”. 

This dimodation of art from our practical intereata often 
gives rise to s misapprehension that the contemplation of the 
scatbedc object is quite passive. People take for granted that 
beauty is given ready-ma^ in a work of art, and that we have 
merely to yield ouradves entirely to its influence to derive delight 
from it. Any effort that may be required on our part, they think, 
is restricted to keep out from our mind distracting factors that 
may wake us to a sense of the actual world from which we have 
withdrawn ouradves for the time being. This is not the view 
of uninstructed laymen alone; it sometimes receives support 
from even writers of standit^ in the field of art critictsm. liius 
Addison, referring to ‘the pleasures of the imagination’ by which 
be means the pU^res that may arise from the contemplation 
of nature or of art, speaks of the esse with which they can be 
secured. They require, he says, “very little attention of tJ^ght or 
application of mind in the beholder.”' 

What is overlooked in thb naive view, as we may csU it, is 
the essentially creative character of art. So far aa the artiat is 
concerned, it is not difficult to see the need for oonstructiTe 

' CriM Allen ileo bold* the »sre* virv. S«« William Knigbl'a Th* 
rhimfky ^ Vol. 1, p 2$0. 
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power. Even in realistic art, where he is supposed to be rq>ro- 
ducing what U given in Nature and not aioung at the creation of 
beauty, he has to exercise a good deal of activity in the form of 
tfletting, from antong the features presented, those that are ih 
for portrayal and property unifying them. For Nature, even at its 
best, contains irrelevant features, if ruit also ugly or disagreeable 
onea. To paint a landscape is more than to photograph it. 
The painter does not reproduce it as it is, but ss his imsginatioci 
represents it to him. In other words, the srtist never copies the 
given mechanically, but idealises it; snd in this ideslisation lies 
the secret of his art In the case of the spectator, doubtkaa, 
no such effort ia necessary; for there are ^ aids, which the 
genitu of the artist has provided, to gttide him in his coatem* 
plation.' But the process should still involve activity, inasmuch 
as a proper appreciation of a work embodying the results of ideal* 
isation is impossible without an imaginative reconstruction of its 
content. It ia only when thus ideally reconstructed that the 
beauty of the work becomes actual for t^ spectator; and it is only 
when it is thus 'verified by ha own heart’, as the Sanskrit exprcssjon 
goes, that he, rising abwe the interests of common life, forgets 
himself and is said to realise the aesthetic end. To put the same 
in the Indian way, the beautiful as a value needs to be striven 
fin’ and achieved {tSdhya)^ no nutter whether one approaches it 
as an artist or as a spectator.* 

This view of art contemplation entirely transfonns the idea 
of the seathetic end. In the naive view alluded to above, the end 
is deUgbt, to which contemplation ia but a means; snd the conmm* 
fdation ia justified by the end to which it leads. But here no 
such dualism of end and means is recognised. There is only 
ssingieself'justifyingprocess of oontemplatioo, which represents s 
ptogrextioe appreciation of the aesthetic object The purpose is 
thus present throughout the process or is invnanent in it*; and, 
if we look upon its culminating st^ as the result, it is because 

* Tfcb it M best (h« ef tbt riww that an eontempUtioa it 

ptMtre, wbtn. t4t., Bhsttt Nlftka tsyt to. (See Abhiiurvapipu't comuMattry 
on Ukt DA., p. 29.1 

* TUa eoDtWBpItttteo, we thould add, it potitive and therefore over and 
above the oegetive one wboee eim, ea vtated earlier, b to enabte ua to continae 
to ba in the peculiar aimoaphera ef art in which wa have plaeed oaradvaa. 

' Hence the ftmilier expreaaion ** ert for ert'a take It meesa that ert 
Hat no ptupoae beyond itMlf, and ao< that it baa none at all. 
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that stage is marked bjr the repose of achievement.* The 
value of art accordingly consists not in providing mere delight 
for us, but in the totality of experience for which aesthetic cod'- 
tcmplation stands. The feeling of pleasure is, no doubt, there, 
but only as an aspect of that experience. This is the signiheanoe 
of the term rasa, used in Sanskrit for aesthetic valuo—a term 
which literally means ‘savour’ or ‘savouring’ and tmpliea that 
art valuation is an active process of which delight b only a charao* 
teristic feature. It is therefore wrong to think that art exists 
for our delectation. If it did, some at all events would not attach 
much importance to it. It aims rather at inducing in us a unique 
attitude ^ mind which signifies not only pleasure but also com* 
plete disinterestedness and a sympathetic inaight into the whole 
aitustion depicted by the ardsL The uniqueness of this attitude 
will become dear when wc mention that, in the view of Indian 
thinkers, it is comparable to the ideal state of the jivammiMia 
or one that has realised the ^al of life. 

We have stated that art has no aim beyond itself; but it may 
appear that this is not consistent with fiict, since it is found 
actually utilised in various spheres of life. For example, it 
has beta used to further the interests of religion in all countries 
and in all ages. But this is only an apparent inconsistent. 
When we aay that art is its own end, we think of the aesthetic 
process sa integral snd self-sufficing, so that its purpose is induded 
in it Art may have other purposes also, like the one to which 
allusion has just been made. But the point to be particulariy 
noted is that, however excellent such purposes may in themadves 
be, they are external to art and possess no aesthetic value.* To 
give an illustration from the parallel realm of conduct, the ethical 
value of a good deed consists in the doing of it and in the right 
direeboo of the will involved in it. Any consequences that may 
follow from the deed arc extraneous to it; and they, as students of 
the Git4 will well realise, have no direct bearing upon that value. 
One and the same work of art may have both these aims. But it takes 
away nothing from its worth if, while fiilfilling itsinirinric purpose, 
it does not serve as a means to an external end. If, howwr. 
the reverse bolds good in any case, e.g., a poem that is purely 
didactic, vre may still value it for its usefulness but not as art 

■ Cf. VHriiHiMJmava <4 mm.’ Dhi)anyaloka~tocc»a’kamm^ (K8RI 
Edn.), p. 102. * Thfesccfory of mMn* and end k relevuit her*, for art 

ia conceived aa iaatrumcntal in attaioiog (heae pUTpoaaa. 
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The cagcmea* with which peopk visit places like theatre* 
and music-halls shows the intrinsic attractiveness art. We 
■hall not attempt here the difficult task of accounting for this 
attractiveness, but shall only draw attention to some of the features 
that are distinctive of the enjt^ment of art with a view to indicating 
its place in the scheme of human experience. In ffie first plw, 
the contemplation of a work of art leads to an attitude of mind 
which is quite impersonal. Whatever strain or consdoos effort 
may be required for getting into that attitude, when once it » 
attained man forgets himself altogether; and he will be aware 
then of nothing beyond the object or the situation portrayed 
by the artist In the second place, and probably as s consequence 
of such sdf-forgetfulncaa, the contemplatioo of art yields a 
kind of spontaneous joy. In both these respects, the aesthetic 
attitude stands higher than that of common or everyday life, 
which is generally characterised by personal interests of one kind 
or another and therefore also involves a variable degree of mmtal 
tension. It ia for this reason that Indian philosophers, espcaally 
the Vedintins among them, compare the experience of art with 
that of the ideal sute which they describe as mokfa. But the two 
experiences are only of the same order and not identical, for the 
former has certain limitationa which are not found in the latter. 

To begin with, art experience is transient. It does not cn^re 
long but passes away sooner or later, for it depends for its continu¬ 
ance upon the presence of the external stimulus which has evoked 
it. The ideal state, on the other band, if it should answer to 
that description at all, must, when attained, necessarily become 
a permanent feature of life. Its attmnment consequently mew 
the rising, once for all, above the narrow interests of routiiw 
life snd the mental strain which those interests invlov^ It is 
not suggested by thb that art experience will not leave its good 
influence behind. All that is meant ia that, whatewr may be 
the nature and the extent of that influence, the experience itself, 
with the features that make it comparable to the ideal state, 
diaappears after a time. 

Secondly, art may prove so seductive to man that, in his aest 
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for the pleuure it brings, he nuy grow negligent of his obligadom 
to fellow-men. That is the moral, for instance, of Tennyson’s 
Palact ^ Art. In it, as is well kfwwn, the poet describes a gifted 
soul as building for itself a line and spadous mansion amidst 
m^iAcent surroundings, but on the summit cf a hill far away 
from the oommon people. After ornamenting h with artistic 
works of great beauty and splendour, it enters the happy abode 
saying to itself, "All these are mine; and let the world have peace 
or wars, it is one to me”. This self-complacent attitude, no 
doubt, does not continue very long, for the soul, which haa thua 
iaolated itself from others grows penitent of its pride and unsocial 
behaviour and at last steps down from its lofty position to join the 
common life and share its sorrows and its joys. But the poem 
makes it dear that there is nothing in aesthetic experience itsW to 
guarsntee against a life of self-centred aatisfiction. 

The ideal state will never be thus divorced from sympsthy 
for fellow beings because, on the Indian view, it cannot be attained 
by any orte who haa not learnt to render loving service to others 
ss the result of a thorough training in social morality. The 
Kafha Upamfad (I. ii. 24 ), for instance, is emphatic in stating 
that no one who has not overcome selfishness will ever reach the 
goal of life. 

Lastly, the impersonal joy of art experience is induced ard- 
fidally from outside, while that of the ideal state springs naturally 
horn within. A few words are, perhaps, necessary to explain 
how this distinction between them arises: 

(t) We have already referred to the dependence of art ex¬ 
perience on an external stimulua. We have now to remark that 
it resulta from the contemplation not of a real, but of an imaginative 
or a fictitious situation crested by the artist. That situation is 
abo self-complete, for art, as is well known, deals in wholes. A 
perfect work of art has, indeed, been compared to a monad, for 
it admits of neither additions nor subtractions. The unique 
experience which accompanies the witnessing of a drams, sty, 
is conditiorKd by both these features. Its impersonal character 
is explained by the unreality of the incidents represented on the 
stage. A frightful object appearing there will not incline even 
the most timid in the audience to shrink from it; itor will tn 
alluring one prompt even the most covetous to cast a wishful 
eye on it The attitude of the spectator towards them is one of 
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appreciation merciy, and there is no suggestion of anything to 
b« done. Similarly, its restful is to be traced to the perfect 
unity of the situation depicted which, when realised, so satisfica 
the yearning in man for complete comprehension, or for knowing 
whatever there is to know, that h allays, for the moment, all bia 
doubts and discomposing thoughts. 

(a) Now as regards the id^ state: As pointed out before, 
it can be attained by no one that has not aucixasfulty undergone 
a course of moral training. That, however, ia only one of the 
qualifications for reaching it There it another, m., the sequisi* 
tioo of philosophic knowledge or, more strictly, the realisation 
of the ultimate truth. The ideal state is therefore the result 
of a combined pursuit of the values of truth and of goodness; 
and a person who succeeds in that pursuit comes to possess a 
comprehensive view of reality as wdl as a spirit of complete 
unselfishness. 'Fhe same two conditions being thus present here 
as in the case of art experience, he derives the same kind of detached 
joy directly from the real universe. But the noteworthy point here 
is that, as (he one represents a stable conviction about the nature 
of the universe and the other a permanent transformation of 
character, the state becomes not merely an adventitious one like 
. art experience, depending upon an outer stimulus, but s natural 
and necessary expression of an inner attitude of the soul. 

We may summarise what has been set forth, so fiu*, as follows: 
The experience of art, like that of the ideal condition, is an ulrimste 
value, in the sense that it is sought for its own sake and not as a 
means to anything else. Like the ideal condition again, art experi¬ 
ence ia chametetised by a unique kind of delight; and in this, 
h is superior to common experience. But as it does not Last very 
long, it may, when it passes off in consequence of the art stimulus 
bang withdrawn, be succeeded by routine life with all ita strifes 
and perplexities. In the case of the ideal experience, on the 
other hand, no sudi lapse is conceivable for it arises once for all 
and is permarvent. Again, art experience doea not require as s 
necessary condition of its attainment cither philosophic knowledge 
or moral worth. It can be brought into being, even In their 
absence, by the power which all true works of art possess. That 
aesthetic contemplation can lead to the aame kind of exalted ex¬ 
perience aa that of the ideal atatc, without all the arduous discipUne 
—inctfal as well as intellectual—required for the latter, may appear 
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to be «s excellence of it. In • Knse, no doubt, it U; and an old 
Indian art critic haa declared, with exultation, that the bliaa of 
mokfa, which the>c{pM haa to atnin himaelf for long to win, ia no 
match for it. But we ahould remember that art experience b 
woefully fugitive, and that the enduring character of the aatiahiO' 
tioo that attends the ideal experience more than compensates for 
all the trouble and the exertion involved in attaining h. 

It is, of course, possible to deny that there it any such enduring 
experience at all. An ideal like mokfa, it may be aaid, it nothing 
more than a gtorihed idea—“the type of the perfea” in our 
mind which can never be actualiaed; it ia because such experience 
it altogether beyond the reach of man that he has invent^ srt u 
a means to escape from the cares and the responsibilities of ordinary 
life. This view assumes that the real neither is nor can ever 
become perfect, and that the ideal is alwaya bound to remain 
uiueal. It thus postulates a complete lack of harmony benveen 
the world of facts and the world of ideals. That is pessi r nism, 
pure and simple. It looks upon life as “a vale of teara”, and 
r^ards art as nothing more than s hobby or a pastime to which 
man may turn for reiicf from the troubles of life. It may be 
that this doctrine of despair cannot be logically refuted. Yet 
the best thought all over the world is different. In any case, 
this pessimism hu never commended itself to Indian thinkoa; 
and many of them believe not only that it is possible to realise 
this goal, but that it can be reached even within the limits of the 
present life. According to them, art is much more than a means 
to secure for man a temporary escape from the imperfectionB of 
oommon life; it is an ‘intimation’ to him of the possibility of 
rising permanently above those in^pcrfections. The limiutions of 
the experience of srt. to which we have alluded, do not affect the 
conclusion that it is of the same order as that of the ideal state; 
and we may well deduce from the fact of the one the feasibility of 
the other. Further, art experience is well adapted to arouse our 
interest in the ideal state by giving ua a foretaste of it, and thus 
to serve as a powerful ittceniive to the pursuit of that sute. 
By provistonally fulfilling the need felt by man for restful joy, 
art experience may impel him to do his utmost to secure such 
joy fiiully. 
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Of the Indien tbeorica of ut the most important ts the one 
known as the Rasa theory. References to it are found in very 
early Sanskrit works, but it was not formulated and dearly ex* 
pounded until the 9 th century A.D.' In various directions, 
it marks an advance on the earlier theories and has virtually 
superseded them. In one respect, vim., its conception of the aim 
of art, it is quite unique. The purpose of the present artide is 
to explain the nature of this conoeptron, and brieSy to indicate 
wberetn its uniqueness lies. Though the theory applies equally 
to all the 6 ne arts, it has been particularly wdl^developed in 
relation to poetry and the drama; and we ahaJl therefore consider 
it here mainly from that standpoint. But before we proceed to 
do so, it is desirable, for the sake of contrast, to make a reference 
to the general Indian view of poetry so far as it bears on tbetopic 
we are to conaider. 

I 

There are two points of view from which the aim of poetry 
may be considered—one, of the poet, aivd the other, oi the reader 
of poetry.* But for us, in explaining the distinctive feature of 
the view taken of it in the R^ school, it is the latter that ia 
more important. Let us therefore begin by asking the question: 
What is the use of poetry to its reader? The answer that is 
almost univertally given to this question by Indian writers is 
pleasure (prfri).* It may have other uses also for him. For 
example, it may have some lesson or drticism of life to conv^ 
to him; but th^ are all more or less remote, unlike pleasure 
which is its immediate use* or value for him. But pleasure 

> This fermtilation •• found io tha of Anandarardhtoa. It 

vaa aueboaitativaly cocnmenied upon in tba lOch ceBtury A.D. by Abbiaava* 
fupta. Wa thall haraarcac ttitt to thU work u DA., and our refetenoea wdl bo 
to the first edicioin of it printed M Bombay in tS91. 

* It ia not maant by tbia that tho two viaw-poiata ntoeaaarily differ in 
every reaped. 

* Sea O.S., VtRiano’a I. {. 5* 

* Cr. tho term (* inatantly') used in deocribing the aim of poetry 

in JCdbjw^proAdfo, (Bombay Sanokrit Soriro), p. |: por a wtyti . llua 

aaork be rtferrod to aa KP,, harooftar. 
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here n not to be taken in the abetract; rather, to judge from the 
expUoation given of its nature in Indian worica, it ttanda for a 
atate of the self or a mode of experience of which it is a constant 
and conspicuous feature. Hence pleasure, by itself, does not 
constitute the whole of what is experienced at the time of poetic 
appreciation, but is only an aspect of it. The immediate value 
of poetry for the reader then is the attainment of thia enjoyable 
eq>erience and not mere pleasure. That ia its primary use, and 
any other use it may have for him ia a further which poetry 
brings. 

But pleasure, even when thus understood, b an end that ia 
associitcd with many kinds of activities such, for example, as 
eating or bathii^ which none would place on the same level 
as poetry. It b therefore neceasaiy to dbtingubh between the 
two. The distinction depends ebi^y on the fact that, though 
art may eventually be baa^ upon Nature, we are, in appredsdog 
the ofajecta it depicts, omcemed more with their appearance than 
with their actual exbtence. In art, as it has bem stated, “we 
value the semblance above the reality'’. So the artbt selects 
only dioae aixMng the features of the object to be depicted that 
are necessary for making hb representation appear like it, and 
omits all the rest. A painter, for example, does not actually 
•how us the thickness or depth of the things he paints, but yet 
succeeds in giving us an idea of their solidity. Art objects have 
consequently no place in the everyday world of space artd tune; 
and, owing to this lade of spatio*temporal position or physical 
status, the question of reality docs ivot apply to them. This 
does not mean that they are unreal; it only means that the distinc¬ 
tion of exbtence and rvon-existenoe does not arise at all in thdr 
case.’ 

But we should not chink chat these objects may therefore be 
of no interest to the reader. They have t^r own attraction for 
him, because a certain element of novels enters into their re¬ 
presentation. We have stated that the artist selects those features 
of the object he dttb with which will make it retain its resem¬ 
blance to the real. But that b not the whole truth, for be has also 
nscoune often to fresh invention. Thus an Indian poet, in referring 
to the appearance of the earth on i moonlit night, represents it as 

' CL KP; po. 108-3, «bm tbb pent is illustntsd by tbs sssmpis of s 
psifWtd bone “ (nlfi'o-fsr^). 
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“carved out of ivory". Almoet all die writera on poetics lay down 
that pratibhana, which may be rendered in English as “creative 
^cy“, is an indiqiensable condition of genuine poetry. It is 
“the seed of poetry" [kavitoa-l^a) according to them. But 
the Sanskrit word furt^ connotes that the object so fancied 
ia experienced or </ it is being actually perceived—“like a glc^ular 
fhiit", it is said, "placed on the palm of one’a own hand". But 
such invention doa not mean t^ introduction of new features 
for their own sake. They are not merely pleasant fictions. When 
s poet, for instance, pictures fairies ss dwelling in flowers or s 
cloud ss carrying a mesaage of love, be doea ao in strict confomuty 
to the total imaginative vision which has inspired him to the 
creation of the psrticulsr work of art llie art objoct is thus 
much more than an appearance of the actual. It involves a good 
deal of mental construction and far surpasses in quality its counter¬ 
part in Nature.' In other words, the poet idealises the objects in 
flf pWing them; and it is in this process that they sre raised to^ 
the level of srt and acquire aesthetic si^ificance and, though 
not real, come to be of interest to the reader. 

As a result of their idealised character, art objects lose their 
appeal to the ^oistic or practical self and appear the same to all. 
lliat ia, art appreciation ia indifferent not ^y to the distinction 
between the real and the unreal, but also to that between desire 
and aversion. They become impersonal in their appeal, and there¬ 
fore enjoyable in and for themsdvea.* It is the complete detach¬ 
ment with which, in consequence, we view them, that makes 
our attitude then one of pure contemplation. But we must be 
careful to remember that by describing this attitude as contempbt- 
ive, we do not mean that it is passive sod excludes all activity. 
The very fict that it is an appreeuttiv* attitude implies that it is 
active. The bdief that it is passive is the result of mistaking the 
disinterested for what is totally lacking in interest. But, as we 
have seen, the art objea has itt own interest to the spectator; 

> Th« foUowUig aMcdote lurtMod about • famou* paiator of OBodwn 
tiRMabratgaoutthiafascuravarywall- Wh<*> Uve artSa* had painted a auaae*. 
eotnebody a^ to him, "1 never taw a aunaet like that**; and ha reptiad, 
“ Don’t you with jeu oouht f *’ 

* Cf. tcp., p. 107. Thia doea not, however, moan that tha rrapotiaa t» 
will he tha tame in the eaae of alt. It will oartalnlr wy, but wdy 
aoeoedinc to the aeatbatic aenaibiltiMa of particulnr indivtduaU and not 
aceording to their other pcteonal pectiliarktoa. 
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and, M long mU* mind is under the selective control of interest, it can 
by no means be regarded as passive. All that is meant by saying 
that the art object malces no appeal to the practical self is that our 
attention then is coolined wh^ly to that object, and that it is not 
diverted therefrom by any thought of an ulterior use to which 
it nuy be put 

Tto transcendence of the egoistic self in the contemplation of 
art prc^oundly alters the nature of the pleasure derived from it. 
Beittg altogeriier divorced from reference to personal interests, 
one’s own or thst of others’, art experience is free from all the 
limitations of common pleasure, due to the prejudices of everyday 
life such as narrow attachment and envy. In a word, the con¬ 
templation bciiig disinterested, the pleasure which it yields will 
be absolutely pure. That is the significance of its description by 
Indian writers as “higher pleasure” (para-nin^ti)} And art 
will yield such pleasure, it should be observed, not only when 
its subject-matter is pleasant, but even when it is not, as in a 
tragedy with its representation unusual suffering and inen>edjable 
disaster. The frets poetised may, as parts of the actual world, 
be the source of pain as well u pkssure; but, when they are 
contemplated in their idealised fonn, they should necessarily 
give rise only to the latter. It is for this reason that pleasure is 
* represented in Indian woria as the soU aim of all art.* It mearu 
that the qwetator, in appreciating art, rises above tbe duality of 
pain and pleasure as commonly known, and experiences pure joy. 
Here we see the differentia of poetic pleasure or, more generslly, 
aesthetic delight. 

II 

The Rasa school ^rees with the above conception of the poetic 
aim, but it distinguidies between two forms of it; and, since the 
distinction depends upon the view which the school takes of the 
theme of poetry, we have first to indicate the nature of that view. 
The theme of poetry, according to the general Indian theory, 

* S«< Note 4 kbovs oo p. 29. Cf. the cxpliouion of prtti m almilUka- 
t^piUrc in DA., p. 203 (ocNn.). In vi«wof ibU hichcr chtrscttr, it wouM b« 
b«ti«r to tubwitute for it • word like “jap” or “delight*'. But for the teheof 
uBifomit7, w« tholi gearreJIr tlw *ord “ pl««iur« “ itself. 

' KP., L 1 (p. 2): (MddeAMQd). Since no pteewre. m cemmeotp 
known, saswere to ihle dcseripiioa, h is net a hodonistk view of art. fat the 
jaeeeptsd sense, thst ws hsve here. 
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may be anythmi;. One of the oldest vrriters on poetics in Sanskrit 
remarks tlut there u nothing to the realm of being or in that of 
diought which does not serve the poet’s purpose.^ Nor is any 
distinctum made there between one topic and another as regards 
fitness for poetic treatment. One subject is as good as another, 
and there is none on which a fine poem might not be written. 
The Rasa school also admits the suitabili^ of all themes for poetic 
treatment, but it divides them into two classes—one comprising 
those that ate iominated by some emotion, particularly an el^ental 
one like love or pathos, and the other ^ the remaining ones; 
and h holds that, for the purpose of poetic treatment, the first 
b superior to the second.* The exact significance of thb 
bifurcanon of themes will become dear as we proceed. For 
the present, it will suffice to say that there are two typea or orders 
of poetry, according to thb school, one dealing with “emotional 
situations" in life, as we may describe them, and the other,' 
dealing with the other situstiorts in life or with objects of external 
nature; and that the latter u reckoned as rebtivdy inferior poetry. 
It b in justifying thb dberiminatioo that the Rm school makm 
the differentiation in the purpose of poetry to which we have 
just referred. But before attempting to explain it, it b desirable 
to draw attention to one or two important points concerning 
emotional situations regarded as the theme of poetry. 

A poem of the higher type, sre hare stated, depicts a situatton 
which b predominantly emotional. Thb emphasis on the emot¬ 
ional character of the theme may lead one to suppose that the 
type resembles lyrical poetry, ta (uy) horn the epic 

and the drama. The exprettion "lyrical poetry” does iw>t seem 
to have any very definite ■ignifirarw^ But as implied by 
common usage, it stands for a particular class of poetry aiul eignifim 
the expression by the poet of hb own feelings,' we must say that, 
on neither of these cooriderations, b the above suppoeition correct: 

In the first place, emotional situations may htn be the chief 
theme of any kind of poetry. In fact, their importance b discussed 
hi the works of the sdtool, particularly with reference to the drama; 

‘ BMfluKa'f ▼. 4. * DA., p. 28; pp. 30«7 (com.). 

* This eUat b fimber divj4«d ia a nrofald ««y, but tb« divi^ioa b bm 
«> f imp«naoM for ui bef«. 

* Cf. ''I.rrte potary b th« sxpraMion br the poac of hb ownfodloit*': 
Rtukia. 
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and rbe adoption of «uch a method U fully supported by the 
facts of India'a literaiy history. Thus it is a situation of love 
that k dramatised by Kilidiaa in his famous play the SikuHtda\ 
and, in the case of the equally famous play of BhsvabhQti^ 
the Vttara‘TSma-<arita whw^ treats of the desertion of SIti 
by her royal husband, it is one of deep pathoa. It is not 
merely dramas that may choose such topics for treatment; even 
extensive epics are not precluded horn doing so. Thus the 
emotiooal element serves here as the basis for contrasting different 
groJes, rather than different forms of poetry. We may adopt 
any chaaification of it we like. Every one of the resulting 
according to the present view, will comprise two grades of poetry 
—one the higher, in which the theme is predominantly emodoiul, 
and the other the lower, in which it ia not so. 

In the next place, the poet's own feeling, sccording to the 
Rasa view, is wver the theme of poetry. This point is usually 
explained by reference to the episode liarrated in the beginning 
of the RdnSya^ about the birth of Sanskrit claasical poetry. 
The detaila of the episode are attractive enough to bear repetition, 
and they are briefly sa fbUowa: On a certain day, in a beautiful 
forest bordering on his hermitage, Vitmiki, the foture author of 
the epic, it ia said, chanced to witness a fowler kiUit^ one of a 
pair ^ lovely birds that were diaportiag themselves on the branch 
of a tree. The evU>aunded fowler bad singled out the male bird, 
and had brought it down at one stroke. Seeing it lie dead on the 
ground, all bathed In blood, its companiMi b^an to wail in plaintive 
tones. The soft-beaited aage was moved inteately by sight; 
sod he burst into song which was full of pathoa and which, according 
to tiadhiot), became the prelude to tlw composition of the first 
great epic in Sanskrit 

This poetic utterance is apt to be viewed as the expreseiott 
of the sage’s sorrow at the sight be witnessed; but writers of the 
Rass sdtMl point out that it cannot really be so,^ for the utterance 
of personal feeling would be quite different It is hardly natural, 
tb^ say, for one that ia tormented by grief to play the poet* 
The sage is not preoccupied with hk own immediate reaction 

> N* tu rimarfi kka U mmus j m m ; DA., pp. 77~4 (««».). 

* fZoMotheriMpcr called “The Idea of Raea** which ww aoi ptibliabad 
and wbkh Mcma Co b« aa wrllar cod cboftcr veniaa of the precent one. Prof. 
Hirijiaiiaa baa, at thia plaoa, the foSowint foocaece“ Tliia ehowld ooC 
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to what he saw, but with something else, the objecUTe scene 
itself. He ia lees concerned with his own feelings thw with what 
has stirred them, and the song gives exprcastoD to the poignancy 
of the Utter. But, as in the case of odiiw poetic themes, it is not 
the emotional situation as it actually was {lauktka) that ia 
represented in it Thst would by no means constitute art It 
is the situation as it is in the poet’s visioD,* or as it has been trans* 
figured by his sensitive nature and imaginative power {altaikika). 
In other words, the situation U idealised. Absoq^don in sueh a 
gifiiatinn, for the reason already set forth, means transcending 
the of ordinary life, and thereby attaining a unique 

form of experience. It is when the poet is fully under the spell 
of such experience that he spontaneously expremes* hinxMlf 
in the form of poetry. 

UI 

To explain now the nature of the differentiation which the 
Rasa school tnak^ai in the aim of poetry: We have stated that 
poems may be of two kinds—one with an emodonal theme and 
the other in which the theme is different, like (say) natural 
scenery: 

(i) In the Utter, there are the words of the poem; and the 
thoughts and images which th^ convey* form its essential content. 
It ia the disinterested contemplation of them that gives rise to 
the joy of poetty. This contempUtion, as a mental state, involves 
a subjeedve as well as an objective factor; and it is the total 
■bsofpdon in the objective factor, forgetting the subjective, 
that constitutes poetic experience here. 

‘b« taken » mean Cha aUmiaatioo <rf aU IjTie poetry wWeh, aa ontiaarOy 
onderatood. gWaa cxpraaaioo to tko poat’a own faelinf. It may wall do to; 
only wa baea to look upon that feeling alao m treated e^^aermeb' ky bin in h. 
Cf. Wofdewoith’a earing, * Poetry tpringi from emotion raooUeeted’ (and, we 
abould add. ‘ aubUmnted *) * in tranqualUtr-'Bd.] 

t It>dMn wrttera deacribe tbia aa ‘ in the poem ’ (kd^rfoM) to diathi- 
gubh it from tKa fmt poetiaad. whkh U outaide 1*. Sea DA., p. 56 (conn.). 

* ysMt no oneaM idMx M^newetyoaMim: Z>v(.,p. 27 (com.). 

' It ia not meant that worda la a poem aiwaya or neceaaarity f«m only 
the oMdium of conveying tboagbta oe ieoagea. Tbey mar. and oftn do 
cootriboce directly to the beauty of the poem. Wo art ovarlooking thu point 
aioea onr purpoaa bara ia to bring out tba diatiaetiort in aim in tba oaaa of the 
neo trpea of poaory we are ennaidarlag, md mt to eaplain the nature of akher 
oenplauly. , 
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( 3 ) But the cue b Altogether different in the other type of 
poeny. For the centre! future of the eituidon to be portnyed 
in it b an enwMion; and no emotioo b, in ita eaaence, dire^y 
deacribable. The poet cannot therefote conununicate it, a he 
can a thought or image.’ He can only auggut it* to the ruder, 
who ha alrudy had personal experience of it (for it cannot be 
made known to any other), by d^uting ita causu and conse- 
quencu or. in othu wor^ the objects that prompt it and the 
reactions which th^ provoke. That b, the emotional upect of 
the situation can Im indicated only in an indirect or medute 
seau, the medb being the thoughts and images, u conveyed by 
the poet's words, of the objective constituents of that aituation. 
Thus what, by themselves, form the content in the other type 
of poetry here become the means to its suggestion. They accord* 
ingty occupy a place here similar to the one occupied by words 
there;* and the final aesthetic faa in this type of poetry thereby 
cooMs to be, not thoughts and imagu u in the other, but the 
emodMial mood which they help to induce in the reader. Now, 
u an emotion b a phase of our own being and iwt a presentation, 
tlus mood cannot ^ eontmplaud, but can only be Hvtd through-,^ 
and it b thb inner process of experieadng that b the tdtimate 
meaning or aim in tl^ type of poetry. There b a presentational 
element involved in thb case also, u certainly u there b in the 
other, and h has, of course, hs own poedc qusUty or beauty, 

* Tha OM of worda lika “ tova ’* aod *' user '* may conrey to a panoo, 
wbo know* (hair meaning, an idea of iba eorreapooding amotioa; but it will 
ba ooly to Um of (bom, wbiJa wbai is nwaat bare it a/aft (motion. Saa DA„ 
pp. 24-6. 

* To UM technical tarma, h will niciwaiily ba «)oi|gya. Tbou^ta ind 
inuga il(o may be wggeated; but ebay are, u tbe lama time espramiblc ud 
ibarafera ndejw abo. 

*S<ai7i4.. pp.31-2, ItO-i. 

* Tba tame may appear to bold good of tbe other pbama of mwd dao, 
but it doea not. To conaider tbe eaae of “ tbougbt ”, (he ocjy one of thorn 
that hta a bamiag on our tubjeet (tee next Note): Aoeording to tfao Indian 
conception, the tenn ” tbou^t ” (jfilna) mnant " what reroata ” (praAdfaba): 
and thought, in Ihia aanae, ia ahraya intimatety oonnectod with ”orfaet it 
tcrealad ” by it (praAdfpa), ota., the objaet. Henea the proeaw af (AmAhw, 
^art horn rafaranca to tome prmentation, U meaninglaaa. Whan it baa 
meaning. La., " when it ia oontidarad along with tbo proaantational element ”, 
it becomat aapeaaaibla and can aiao bo contwnplatod. Cf. Anktnoio* vUat* IHt 

dhiyim. 
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if we like to put it m; Imt reduced, as h becomes here, to merely 
s condition of suggesting the emotioo, h slides into the margin 
in our consciousness, instead of occupying the focus as it does 
tbeie.^ 

Thus the e3q)erience for which poetic appreoation stands 
here is vastly different from dut for whidi it does in the other 
type of poetry. It also connotes detached joy; bu^ while the 
other experience takes the form of contemplating the poetic 
object, this one takes the form entirely of sn inward realisation. 
The ^stinction will become clear, if we consider one or two 
examples. X.et us contrast the example, already cited, of imagining 
the moonlit earth as *csrved out of ivory*, with the appredstioo 
of Kilidisa's Chud Mestmger, which depicts the forlorn state of a 
lover exiled from his home. In the former, there is plainly an 
external object in the focus of our attention; but in the latter, 
tttn ti gh it abounds in exquisite pictures of external nature, we 
have Anally to look within in order to appreciate properly its 
ultimate meaning, ots., the deep anguish 'of forced separation 
from the bdoved. To take another pair of illustrations, let us 
compare Milton’s description, in the Nalinty Hymn^ of the rising 
sun as “in bed curtained with cloudy red” and as pillowing “his 
chin upon an orient wave”, and Tennyson’s well*known lyric, 
Brtak, breaks break, with its poignant lament for lost love, 
by a knowledge of the indifference of the world, as 
a whole, to the suffering of the individual. In the former, the 
reader is engrossed in an object outade himself; but, in the latter, 
be has to retreat, as it were, into his inner self to realize its final 
emotional import. Both varieties of experience, as being aesthetic, 
are ourked by a temporary forgetting of the self. But while in 
one the objective factor is integral to the ultimate poetic 
experience; in the other, it is not so^, becauseit has, as we have seen, 
only a marginal significimee. That is, the emotion is experienced 
here virtually by itself, and the expcrieoce may accordingly be said 
to transcend, in a sense, the subjea*object rristion, and therefore 


* Ordiasrilf an do doubt, is also dirteiod upoo aoaae ob>cet i 

but hara, as scachatie activitx is not practical in its usual moss, tbia 

is lacking. 

* Cf. RatOJir arthr hi takoiM 96 ey*nihMhhatat$: DA., p. S7. Sac ilae 
pp. 187.7. 
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to be of » bi^r order^ than the mere contemplation of the 
other kind of poetry. It ia this higher experience, that ia called 
''Raaa”. 

The word “RaBa" primarily means "taste" or "aaroui'’. such 
as sweetneas; atuf, by a metaphorical extension, it has been applied 
to the type of experience referred to above. The point of the 
meophor ia that, as in the case of a taste like sweetness, there is 
DO knowing of Rasa apart from directly cxpct^cing it.* This 
experience, in addition to having ha own affective tone or feeling 
of pleasure which is common to all aesthetic appreciation, is, at we 
know, piedominantly emotional; and it is the latter feature, via., 
the predominance of ita emotional quality, that distingutsbea it 
from the experience derivable from the other type of poetry, dealing 
with a subject like natural scenery. It naturally differs according 
to die spedffc kind of emotion portrayed—love, patboa, fear, 
wonder and the like; and, on the basis of this internal difference. 
Rasa experience ia ordinarily divided into eight or nine kinds. 
But it is not necessary for our present puip^ to enter into 
these details. Besides, Rasa is, in its intrinaic nature, but ow 
according to the best authorities;* and its so called varietia are 
only different forms of it, due to a difference in their respective 
psychological detenrunants. In its fundamental character, it 
•i gnifif a mood of emotional exaltation which, on the ground 
of what bM been stated so far, may be diaracterized as quite 
unique. 

It is neccasaiy to dwell further on the nature of this experience, 
if what is meant by Rasa is to be properly understood. We have 
shown that when a poet treats of an emotional theme, he never 
depicts his own feeling, but only that which distinguiahea the 
objective situation occasioning that feeling. This should not 
be taken to mean that it ia the awareness (to revert to our earlier 
illustration) of the bird's sorrow at the loss of its mate, even in 
its idealised form, which constitutes Rasa experience.* As already 


> It will be eotksd ihet, in ibui Mcribins e euaerior etnas to Rew 
operience. the vitue ofocithor chesabjectjvo nor the objective lector ii denied, 
eincethe need for It of pereoBsl experimee (remoerly) etid of sppnpriste 
ob>ee(ive eceoaipenioMnte (onernslly) ie fully recognised. 

• Cf. Mali; OA., p. 24 (oocn.). 

• Cf. AMmaa-Utiratl, I. pp, 272-4 and 292. 

• DA., pp. se-7 (eem.). 
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implied. H ooniiitB in an ideal revival [udbo&ana) ia the reader'# 
mind of a like emotion wUch, being elemental bjr hypothcaia, 
may be expected to lie latent in all. Being a revival, H oeceaaa- 
rily goes back to hia paat experience; but it ia, at the aame 
very much more than a reminiscence. In particular, the em o tional 
situation, owing to the profound transformation v^iich it undergoo 
in the process of poetic trestnsent, will throw a new light on that 
experience, and reveal ita deeper signilkance for life as, for 
in the case of love, in Kilidiss's ^ahmiala, which appears 
first at the manifestation of a natural impulse but is transformed 
before tbe play concludes into what hat been described as s 
spiritual wading of hearts." To realtxe such significaiKe fully, 
the reader's own efforts become necesaary in the way of 
imaginatively re^producing in hia mind tbe wIk^ situation as H has 
been depicted by the poet Rasa experience ia thus the outcooie 
more of reconstruction than of remembrance. Tbe iritole theory is 
based on the recognition of an affiiuty of nature between the poet 
and tbe reader of poetry; and, on the basis of this affinity, it is 
explained that appreciation of poetry is essentially the same as 
the creatioa of it^ The need for presupposing experience 
arises from the peculiar nature of emotion, to whidi we have 
already drawn attention, ms., its essential privacy owing to whidi 
it remains opaque, as it were, to all those who have not personally 
feh it But past experience serves merely as the centre round 
which the reconstniction takes place; and, in thk reconstructed 
fonu, it is anything but personal.' 

Tbe point to be spedally noticed here is that emotions are 
not communieattd by the poet to the reader, as h is often assumed.' 
In fret, they camot be oommunicated according to the present 
theory. All thst the poet can do is to swaken ia him an emotion 
similtf to the one be is dqiicting. Even this awakening, it 
should be noted, ta not the result of any conscious purpose on 
the psn of the poet The spontaneous character of all poetic 
utterance precludes such a supposition. Tbe poet is intent, not 
upon infiuencing the reader in this or that way, but upon giving 
expreasion, as best he can, to his unique exp er ience. It is this 

r rremlb umZmmhhaaalf. DA., p. 30 (eoav). Cf. 

^To to * hwBMar is to cemniuot with its coaposw“. 

* rot kUt wfHfit KP.,p. lOS. 

' CL Whit hss boM describsd ss ih* “iofsetioa tlMorv''ofTQlrtor. 
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ezpnstioD, th«t is prRn&ry, and the kindling up or waking to life 
ot the enwcioo in the mind of the reader ia more in the nature 
of its conaequence than the result of any set purpose behind it 
The reader starts from the poet’s expression; and, if be is com¬ 
petent that is, if he is sufRdently sensithre and sympathetic, he 
succeeds in capturing for himself the experience which it embodies. 
The process whereby such ideal awakening takes place is des¬ 
cribed H Briefly, the mind of the responsive reader first becomes 
attuned to the emotional situation portrayed (Afdqya-Mmr&fn), 
through one or more of the knowing touches which every good 
poem ia sure to contain; ta then absorbed in its portrayal (iaiaiN^’ 
Momm) ; sikI this absorption, in the deeper sense already explsin^, 
results in the sesthetic rapture of Raaa (ratdnHbhm-a). 

If this type of poetry were identical with lyrical and with 
short poems, we might have a relatively simple emotion as its 
chiracteriftic feature. But when its scope is widened as here, 
the emotions involved truty be very complex, indeed. In an epic, 
for example, prsedesUy all the familiar cmotiocu are likely to appear 
at one stage or another; and, if they are not well coordinated, 
the aesthetic value of the poem will suffer. Hence the exponents 
of the Rass view lay down that the treatment of the theme by the 
poet should be such as to secure the tinhy of the different emotions 
suggested—a unity which, they insist, it aa important a canon 
of poetic composition here, aa the unity of action ia admitted to 
be in the case of all poetry.* Only a tingle emodoo abould 
be r^resented in a poem aa dominant on the whole; and its 
progreaaive development from tbe moment of its emergence to 
its natural culmintdon abould be methodically delineated. Its 
many and varied manifestationa abould be properly related to it, 
so that its portrayal may become internally coherent. Where other 
emodona, not altogether incompatible with it, enter tbe situation, 
they should all be ayntheticaUy related to it. Everything else 
also, like the construction of the plot, the interludes, charac^sa- 
tion and tbe poetic imagery in which the artist clothes his ideas 
should be oriented towa^ the txiUng emotion. Even the diction 
and the other refinements of style must be appropriate to its 
nature. In one word, fitrtesa (autitya) of everytlung that has any 


* Sm s 4 ., DA^ pp. li, IS. 24 tnd r (eon.). 

* DA., pp. 170-1. 
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bcariag on it U the Hfe-brtath of Rm.* Thu topic occupies 
coiuidenble space in the works of the school; but, in view of its 
unifonn recognition of the spontaneity of sh poetic utterance, 
the ruks foniuilated in this connection are to be looked upon more 
as aids in appraising the worth of a poem of this Qrpe than as 
restraints pla^ upon the freedom of the poet. 

But the intrinsic worth of a poem ia not all that ia needed 
for itt true appreoadoo. The reader also should be properly 
equipped for it No doubt, the emotion depicted in tlus type 
of poetry is elemental, and therefore familiar to sU. But that 
only signifia the univeraality of ita appeal. It means that nobody 
is excluded from appreciating it, meiely by virtue of its theme. 
The reader, in addition to possessing a general artittic aptitude 
which ia required for the appreciation of all poetry, should be 
specially qualified, if he is to appraise and enjoy a poem of the 
present type.' These qualifications arc compendiously indicated 
by sajring that he should be a M-hrdaya* a word which cannot 
easily be rendered in English. It litec^ly meant "one of similar 
heart”, and may be taken to signify a person whose insight 
into the nature of poetry is, in point of depth, next only to 
that of the poet. In the absence of adequate equipment, he may 
lose sight of the Rasa aspect and get absorbed in the objective 
details portrayed by the poet which also, as we said, have a poetic 
quality of th^ own. We would then be preferring the externals 
true poetry to ita eaaence; or, as Indian critica put it, be would 
mistake the "body” (iarfra) of poetry for ita "soul” (draua).* 
To dte a parallel from another of the fine arts, be will be like a 
person who, in looking on a same of Buddha in meditative 
posture, remains satisfied with admiring the beauty, naturalness 
and proportion of ita outward features, but fails to realize the 
idea) of serenity and calm depicted there, whkb coiutitutcs its 
ultinute meaning. It is on tto basis, ota., that it is not merely 
the intrinsic excellerKe of a poem that ia required for attaining 
Rasa experience but also a special capacity for it in the reader, 
that the present achool explains how, t^ugh great pocta like 
Kilidisa have tacitly endorsed the Rasa view by the place of 
supremacy they have given to emotion in their best works, it 
to^ so lotig for theorists to discover that they hsd done ao. 

* DA., p. MS. • DA., pp. 14.9 (eoou). 

• DA., p. 11 (cam.). * DA., p. 1} (cett.). 
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Sucb, tn brief outline, u the Rbm view advocated by whai 
ia known aa the '‘later” (navOu) school of art critks in lodia, 
aa distinguiahed from the “earlier” (frdciiui). We have already 
drawn attention to one or two important points in the Rasa theory, 
in which it differs from the generality of aesthetic views. For 
example, it rejects the very common view that a poet may, and 
often does, give expression to his own feclinga in poetry. Here 
is another point which is ^ more important, tar., the discovery 
that there is an order of poetry which requires s deeper form of 
appreciation and yields a higher kind of aeKhetic experience than 
is ordinarily adtnowledged; and in this discovery, we may say, 
consists one of the chief contributioQS of India to the gener^ 
philotopy of arr. 


INDIAN AESTHETICS~2 

Introdoctort 


It U usual for every prominent phQoeopher in the West to 
regard the question of beauty as a part ^ the problem he a 
attempting to solve. Hence aeathetica hat come to be recognited 
there at a regular part of philoaophy. The intri&tic relation 
implied in this between aeathetica and philoa^hy i» not denied in 
India; but the former of these ttudica it carried on by a 
data of thinker*—as they are called or literary crttka 
—who are not, gerterally speaking, professional philosophers. 
This *q>aratioa of aesthetic problerM, in the matter of investiga¬ 
tion, from those of general philoaophy may at Am sight appear 
not ordy strange but also defective; a little reAection, however, 
will show that it is r>ot really ao. Before explaining this point, 
however, it is necessary to state that when we aay that Indian 
philosophers have not troubled themselves wi th queadons of beauty, 
what is meant is only that they do not deal with beauty in art and 
not also beauty in nature, liic latter is certainly included; but, 
while it is explicit in some systems, it is only implicit in others. 
The exact view which they hold in this respect will become dear 
as we proceed. As r^rds their neglect of beauty in art, the 
reason iatbatitapuisuitcannoc, according totbem, directly minister 
to the attainment of the Aral goal of life, which is the printe coiKem 
of Indian philosophers. Perhaps some among them thought that 
ita pursuit might even tertd to lead man away fiwn that goal, in 
which their attitude towards art would be like that of Plato 
towards the same. 

So far from being a defect, the separation of aesthetics in this 
sense At>m general philosophy has many positive advantages. It 
has thereby been able to get rid of the cocutraint which particular 
types of meuphysical thought may impooe upon it When a 
philosopher holds a particular view of really, he ts bouitd to 
•quart his theory of art, if he formulates one, with it; sod the 
consequence ia that we have as many theories of art in the West 
as there are theories of reality. Thia caruiot be helped in the case 
of beauty in luture, but there is no reason for acquiescing in such 
diversity of views in a theory of art That is the view of Itsdisn 
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Mstheddans. Thua the poMuIation by Indian aeathetidana of 
what U called vyaAgyirtfui, which ia not only not recognised by any 
school of philosophy but is definitely oppo^, shows the fre^m 
with whi^ aesthetic investigatioa luu been carried on in India.* 
They have succeeded in this In evolving a theory of meaning 
which, as we shall try to point out, certainly sheds new light on the 
nature of art. Whm it is rroc necessary to devise such a new 
theory, Indian aestbetidans select one or other of the views held 
by the philosophic schools according to the needs of the case. Such 
eclecddsm results in a irtore dctad r cd view (from the aesthetic 
standpmnt) than would be the case if a particular philosophic 
point of view were adopted in its entirety. This does not, however, 
mean that there is a dull uiufonnity in the Indian theory of art. 
There ia as much diversity in it as in any Western treatment of the 
subject; but the important point is that the diversity is based upon 
purely artistic considerations and is therefore more genuine. 

There is another reason to support the Indian practice. Reality, 
as represented in ait, as is generaUy admitted, ia a unity in diversity, 
so that there is ivo room for any divergence of opinion in regard to 
it, so far as art is concerned. The aim of art is not to discover the 
nature of reality but to secure for us the highest experience of life. 
It does not pronotutce any final opinion on the tensility or other¬ 
wise of the view of reality it thus uses. In other words, aesthetics, 
unlike ethics for instance, is alogkal. While it is doecly cormectcd 
with psychology it r^ards logic, or more properly epistemology, 
as irrelevant to its purpose. Art is a short cut to the ultimate value 
of life, by-pamiog logic. Even supposing h is ivot admitted that 
reality, as represented in art, is necessarily a unity in diTcraity, the 
view of reality that may be accepted in its stesd does not matter, 
for it is to serve but as the medium through which the value is 
realised, art bang coiKemed less with facts than with values. 

I. NATURE AND ART 

We hsve distinguiahed future from art The question will 
naturally arise here whether there is any need for seeking beauty in 
art, if it is found in nature. As G. £. Moore has stated in his 
Prnie^ia Ethica, when other things are the same, beauty which is 

' 8m Jirsretbi't ewnmcBMrr eo RuTTska't XimUdrsMrvMM. p. 10, 
(Nir. 8. Pr.) 
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found in actual objects is decidedly better than that in imaginary 
ones. It is therefore neceaaary to point out why art ia necessary, 
though in certain respects the beauty which it presents may Iw 
inferior to that in nature. As rega^ the latter, two views are 
possible. 

(i) We may hold, with the idealists, that nature as a whole u 
beautiful, but that when it ia looked at in parte, it may or may not 
be so. That ia, though nature may, in r^ity, be bewtiful, there 
may appear ugliness in it when we take a partial view of it aa, 
or^narily speaking, we are bound to do. This fivan* tKit, 
thou^ in the case of those few who can take a synoptic view of 
nature, art may be superfluous, it ia not so in the case ^ the many. 
As an old Vedintic stanza has it. it is only “when msn has overcome 
adflahness and realised the highest trut^ he will be in r^ ecstasy 
wherever be may turn”, for he sees the glory of Being everywhere. 
Till then therefore he can have an experience of complete beauty 
only in art. Further, even aa regards the parts that appear beauti* 
ful in nature, there ia no certainty that tb^ will continue to be ao 
for long. For there may come to be a change in our attitude 
towards them, when their appeal will become non'Seathetic. Or 
the aituatioos in nature may themselves so change in course of 
time that they will cease to sppear beautiful. Hence it is that wt 
require the creations of art which are not subject to these defects— 
a diange in the presentations of nature or in our attitude towards 
them. This is the need for art according to the idealistic view of 
nature. 

(ii) The second view of luture is that though it may be beauti¬ 
ful, that feature ia inevitably associated with ugliness and that dte 
latter element cannot be elimiruted from it without, at the same 
time, di'^inaring the fMmer also. According to this pesaimiade 
view, art becomes even more necessary. In fact, it is the toU 
means, in this view, sstisfying the quest for unmixed joy which 
somehow setuates all men or, to state the saiiM otherwiie, the need 
for escaping from the struggles and perplexities of everyday life. 

Whatever the worth of these two metaphysical thet^ea ia 
themselves may be, the point that it important for ua now iathat 
there it a rteed for art in either case. To state this need in terms 
applicable to both the views, it is the presence, on the one hand, 
of evil in life and, on the other, of an ideal within us that hu led 
to the invention of art. Here we may observe, in ptssii^, wc have 
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another «n«t*nr«> of Indian aeathetict transcending the differeacea 

characterbe the metaphyaical acbooU. Art it a device for the 
promional attainment of the final ideal of life, whether or not we 
look forward to a state which eventually renders it superfluous.^ 

2. ART EXPERIENCE 

The aim of art b implicit in what we have said so fiv. It is to 
secure for man a unique form of experience which, according to 
one view, can never be attained in actual life and, according to the 
other, can be attained only when aclf-perfection is achieved. 
But either way, it is an ultimate value in the sense that it ia sought 

for its own sake and not as a means to anything else.* Tbechai^ 
teristics of this art experience are two: 

(i) The first is unselfishnesa. It is true that all or nearly all 
men, in virtue of their social nature, show more or leas of unselfish' 
ness in their behaviour; but it may be the result of habit or of 
prudential, and therefore eventually of selfish, considerations. 
Such outward unsdfiahness ia not what is meant here. Even 
when it ia spontaneous and therefore quite genuine, it ia not com¬ 
plete. The sdfleasnesa signified by art experience, on the other 
ht T^^l is not only spontaneous but also complete. Man grows so 
«n«elfah then that he becomes virtually unconscious of his privw 
•elf. This is the meaning of saying that art experience consists 
in the disinterested contemplation ^ beauty. The intrusion of' 
any personal aim is sure to vitiate it, and make the pursuit of art 
itoauccesafiil. 

(a) The second chancteriatic, which is probably a consequence 
of the first, it that it yields a kind of joy which ia pure end untainted 
by even the least pain. This is a further indication of the trans¬ 
cendental character of art experience; and it shows that the 
aesthetic attitude stands higher than that common or everyday 
life which ia invariably characterised by more or less of mental 
tenuon. 

* Tliwa b Ml ultietM* ideal aocordinc to tba Meend view alao; but it b 
a eme uanaecadiag jer ae wall ae tuffafiaf. Poattiviidcalljr leeaking, thb 
iikMra (hat »Mi mar e^vate detacbrnmit to aueb an extant that ba wil) 
bftoec nature ehogeibcr. But tbara b noebing reaembUng aeatbeik pleaeuxa 
thea, uoleea we uodcfttand the aeethciic end itaeif ia an uncoauBon WBjr. 

* Seir-rcalbatwn in Advaka b vaJue-realieatioa, tor the Saif b the 
ultimate valua. 
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On Account of the*e exccUences, art experience ia regarded aa 
identifiable with the ultiinate goal of life as it u conceiv^ the 
idealUta. When we take the ideal of life, aa it ta conceived 
by othera, art experience afforda the aame eacape from worldly 
ooncerm aa that ideal, when attained, doea; but it alao doea more 
for, while the latter doea not rcprcaeot a atate of aupreme joy, the 
fonner does. According to both, it ia one of the only two auch 
values recognised by Indians—and wiiaibhace. 

The Content oe Art 

But what ia the means whereby the artist is ^le to aecure 
for ua auch experience? All art ia a blend of form and contest; 
and it is through certain excdlencca characteriaing either, that be 
succeeds in inducing in us the artistic attitude. In the cue of 
poetry, for example, the content ia constituted by the figurative ideas 
and aentimenta it expreaaes; and the form, by the musical language 
throu^ which they find expression. Of theae, the form varies 
much from one tit to another; and it is sbo technical. We 
fhaii not refer to it here at any length, and ahall confine our 
attention mainly to the content. We ahall only observe, in 
psssiog, that the legitimate function of form ia to subaerve tbe 
content; and if it assumes grester importance, tbe work in 
which it does so maika a lapse from the best type of art. 

The content of art may be defined generally as the meaning 
which it expresses. The excellences that may characterise it are 
many, and they have been classified in various ways. But these 
while they are undoubtedly helpful in ind ic a tin g to us their 
character in a concrete manner, can never be exhaxtsttvely enumer¬ 
ated. Aa one Indian literary critic observea,* they can only be 
generally. This general character of the content of 
art ia that it must be drawn from actual life, but that H should abo 
be judidoualy idealised. The purpose of tbe idealisation is two¬ 
fold; In the first place, it b that, having ita sourM in tbe artist’s 
imagination, it may appeal to the same faculty in the spectator 
and not to hb intellect merely. In the second place, it b that the 
particular things of common experience ray thereby be trana- 
fonned into general ones, and thus readily induce a detached 
attitude in tbe spectator which, as we have pointed out, b a aalient 
feature of all art experience. But it b necessaiy to add that tbe 
* Cf. p. 77. 
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(hiogs represented in Art will not become ftlse or fictitious 
through such ideslUation. For a spectator to mistake them for 
real objects, as we do in iliunons, will be to lapse from the truly 
aesthetic attitude, because be will then cease to remain detached. 
But at the same time, they cannot be viewed as unreal or false 
because then they will cease to interest him. Thus the things 
depicted in art assume a unique character which the apectator can 
deaaibe as neither real nor unreal. In brief, we do not take a 
logical view of them. We neither believe nor diabelieve in their 
r^ty. We merely entertain them.* 

llua ia the general view of the content of art which is prevalent 
everywhere. Indian lesthetidana also held the same opinion 
fora longtime; but a profound change in this respect, the germs of 
which seem to have been there all along, was introduced about 
the 9th century a.d. The change was to look upon what had so far 
been r^arded sa the content of art, «t«., the meaning also as only 
the outer vesture of art and to take emotion as its true content.* 
When the meaning in general was r^rded as the content, it might 
be emotion or might not be; but now it is laid down that it should 
be only emotion. We have stated that the appeal of art should 
be to the imagination; and imagination always implies the presence 
ofemotion in some d^rce or ocher. But it is not this emotion that 
we should think of now. It ia the emotional character of the 
situation depicted by the ardsc that constitutes the true content of 
art, and the type of experience to which it gives rise in the spectator 
ia called rasa. A consequence of this change in the idea of the 
content of art was to deny that the expressed meaning can have 
any excellences of its own and to assert chat, like the form, it also 
has them only in relation to the emotion which it is intended to 
subserve. TIm excellences of meaning may be the very best, 
scoording to earlier standards; but yet they may produce the exact 
oppoaite of artiatic feeling in the apectator, if they are out of 
harmony with the emotion depicted. This rightly introduces a 
reUtivisttc view into art criticism: and neither form nor meaning 
was thenceforward rqarded as beautiful in itself. The standards 
by which they were judged remained more or less the same, but 
ceased to be taken as absolute. 

We may point out before concluding this topic that the earlier 
view of art as consisting in the excellences chanicterising its focm 

* Cf. " Pooctc TVutfa*'. * [PMcry wm] brausht nesrer ouitic thcrebjr. 
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and meaning ww not abandoned. That view alto waa retained; 
but woriu answering to that description came to be assigned an 
inferior atatut. It is designated eitra, a term which, in all prob¬ 
ability aignifies that its merit lies more in akill which appeals to 
our intdlect rather than in affecting our life or soul. 

Thr MmroD of Art 

Now emotions cannot be directly communicated. We can, 
of courae, talk of (say) love or fear ; but these words, when used by 
themselves, merely coovty the idea of the corresponding feeling 
and do not communicate it to the listener. Such communication 
of it is poasible only through a proper portrayal of select aspecu 
of ita causes and consequences. That b, the artist is obliged, if be 
is to succeed in what is his foremost aim, to adopt an indirect 
method in dealing with his material. 'Iliis method is called 
dhvtvn; and secondarily, the work of art also, which is characterised 
by it, is designated by the same term. It had always been recog¬ 
nised as important for the artist, but only as one o( those at his 
disposal for conveying the appropriate sentiment to the spectator. 
We may instance, as illustratii^ this poittt, alamiuirds like paryd- 
yokta and samasokti, which are mentioned in the earliest olamitdTa 
worits. The discovery that was made later was that it was the toU 
method of the best type of art. This, we may add, was the 
direct consequence of recognising rasa to be the aim par ^rrffffn rr 
of the artist. The method of art is thus as unique as ita aim. 

The method of dhwtni has ruturally been extended to other 
spheres of art where direct cocnmunicatioR is possiUe, via., 
aioMUbas \ and has led to a preference beirtg shown to them when 
they are indirectly suggested, instesd of being directly expressed. 
Owing, however, to the intimate conriection between imagination 
on which oJamAdras are chiefly based and emodoo on which rasa 
is, the difference between them is not always quite definite. The 
one may easily pass into another. Hence the decision tn any parti¬ 
cular case, depends upon the view one takes of it; and it 
accordingly becomes personal, illustrating the well-known saying 
that tastes differ. Another extension of this theory of dhvam is to 
those poetic representations, which can be r^arded neither as rasa 
nor as alasnkSra and are therefore indefinitely designated as vastu. 
The innovation thus introduced by the dhpam canon here, 
like that in the case of alasnkiras, we may observe, is more in 
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re-arnoging condusioitt that had already been reached than in 
making any new additions. The above statements enable us to 
divide the subject of fint-rate art in a triple way. It may be 
emotion, when the resulting experience is called rata^dhvani; 
it may be any other imaginatiTe situation, in which case it 
will be alttthkSradkrxori', or it may be a matter-of-fact representa¬ 
tion. in which case it will be vaatu-dhoani. 

The discovery thst the dhvani method is the secret of true art 
furnishes another instance of what we deacribed above as the 
alogical character of art. Tlte cortduaions suggested by this method 
vary scctn’ding to the persons concerned and the contexts to which 
they belong, idtbougb the premises given are the same. At best, 
the mental process involved reaemblea analogical reasoning. Some 
of the errotkeous views current before the method of dhvani was 
formulsted or after are due to mistaking the method of art to be 
logical. Thus Mahima Bha^ta tried to make out that the process 
involved in the so-called dhvani was nothing but tnferentisi; and 
others like Mukula Bhatfs represented the secondary tenses of 
words as derived through the pramd^ known as arthipaUi. Both 
forgot thst the dhvani lacks the element of necessity, which ia 
essential to what is strictly a logical process. 

3. ART AND MORALITY 

We have referred to two views of reality in explaining the need 
for art. Whichever of them we may adopt, the implication »the 
presence of evil in life. According to one of these views, evil is 
finally removable; according to the other also it is so, only its 
removal involves the removal of good sa well along with it Overw 
looking thta dtsdnetion which ia really irrelevant for art, we may ask 
what the bearing of art is on the problem of evil, which it thus 
impliciUy postulates.* 

It may appear that art cannot be unconnected with morality, 
since the experience which it yields is, as we bsve pointed out 
estentislly disinterested; and disinterestedness is the very root of 
all morality. It ia therefore necessary to examine what predsety 
the significance of this attitude ia. To begin with, the etbJed 
attitude is more than one of mere detachment. It ia essentially 
tetive; but activity is, from the very nature of the cas^ wholly 


' It is (be ptokicn ef «ril thst firw ri*« to art w w«U as to ph Uoaophy- 
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excluded from art experience. Or to state the tame otherwise, 
the ethical attitude is orientated towards some purpose, while the 
artistic is quite the reverse, its sole purpose being the transcend' 
ence of all purpose. It is an altitude of contemplation rather 
than of achievement Even as regards the unselfishness, which it 
shares with the ethical attitude, there is a vital distinction. There 
are two points to be noted in connection with it In the first place, 
the aeatbetic attitude ia induced by an external stiraulus. When 
once it has srisen, h msy be quite genuine; but we caniMM overlook 
the fact that it ia due to an external influertce. Morally which 
springs ftom fear of punishment or hope of reward U reaQy no 
morality at all. The unselfishness characterising the ethical 
attitude, on the other hand, springs from inside tnd is quite spont¬ 
aneous. It is only when it b the result of an inner urge it 
will be of an erwluring influence on life. But thb Utter feature 
b lacking in the cate of the art attitude, which we chiefly owe to 
the power that all true works of art possess. That such an exalted 
attitude can be produced, without any arduous trouble on the part 
of the spectator, b indeed an excellence of it; but it b unfortunately 
fugitive. Sooner or later, it cornea to an end for it cannot last 
longer than the outside stimulus which has evoked it. Even such 
short-lived experience may, tlirough refining emotions, leave some 
good influence behind; but the point to be noted b thst there b no 
guarantee that it will. In the second place, the dbiniereatedness 
of the aesthetic attitude marks a reacrion to an imaginary situation 
and not to a real one. It results from the contempUtion not of 
actual but flctidous aituations created by the attiat. Fiction 
facilitatea detachment The consequence of thb agam b un¬ 
favourable to tnie morally, whose proper sphere b acmal life. 
Thus even though perfect selflessness msy be a prominent mark 
of art experience, its influence on the moral aide of man may be 
very little. When that experience ceases be may lapse into the 
former state of tension and perplexity, which has ha source in a 
selfish outlook on life. 

According to some, thb b no defect at all; for art, they 
maintain, has nothing to do with morality and is ethically 
neutral. But if that b so, it ceases to be a human value; and its 
recognition of evil as a fact of life becomes virtually meaninglesa.* 

* Itwould slMtlwne«aM(esppesltoibewholebeinfof DMR wbieb, wu 
ultimat* vslut, it ia cspwtcd to do. 
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There hu been much oontroveny in this respect smong srt critics; 
but if we take t comprehensive view of man’s nature and his aims, 
it seems that ait cannot be altogether divorced from morality.* 
Art is, no doubt, for its own sake. But, in the result, it should be 
more by being a criticism of life's values. This explains, for 
icwtance, the double standard of our judging a character appearing 
in a work of art. To take the case of lago, as an example, we 
not only speak of him aa a perfect creation ^ Shakespeare but also 
condemn him aa wicked in the extreme. Hie practice of the 
best artists is our support here. And the close tUisoce, 
again, of art with religion in all countries and in all timea appears 
to be for saving art from possible degeneration by its separation 
from morality.* Art, correctly conceived, cannot be merely a 
•elfish escape hrom life; it must also influence life permanently or, 
at least, tend to do so. But the view that art is not connected 
with morality is not altogether baseless. The truth underlying 
it ia that art has nothing directly to do with morality. It sb^d 
influence character indirectly; and what ia discountenanced b only 
direct instruction In that regard, for it will militate against the 
primary purpose of sit which b to raise man above allstrifeand 
secure a form of unique joyhil experience.* 

When even the primary aim of art b to be attained indirectly, 
it b natural to aak: What b thb indirect connection between art 
and morality? It cannot be due to the method of art, for fables 
and parables teach morality indirectly but are iwt art. It must 
be through the characters which h introduces or, what comes to the 
same thing, through the general significarvee of the plot, that art can 
exerdse moral influence on the spectators.* The implied outlook 
of these characters on life and the world should be moral. 'That 
b a true poem”, says an old Indian authority, “which treats cS the 
doings of the good and the great”. The bM examples of thb are 

* ft trauM tfam tmouat to ■ a*cap« from tbe todium td life—• 

VM« M blMMiwtby ■■ pure Mcetktam b b cthka. Both are M bot to m 
cfniatk, bcto( preoeoipwd with ooMelf and not carinc la the Icaat for aociaty. 

* Hm arafyliticwi of art with rciigion, in ad probability, ia prioiarUy to 
OMka tht latter altractiva; but \t haa uodoubtadly baipad to pramt eba 
foraar >rom deceriotetiac. 

' In thii aeoae, tha foDowinc Maiemant of Bbana Niyaha it corrac*: 
Kenytrmttiyiieimroomeo<U>\dnaniy^te’hhik. l(}iiotediaDA(eotii.), p. 12.] 

* ItiamMwfiattbaeharaetecaaay that eounta; but what they are isd what 
they do. 
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to be found in the great epics of the Rdmdya^a and the MahMi- 
raia whose indirect influence on Indian men and w«nen has all 
along been greater than that of any other single factor. In a woffc 
of art where no such characters are found, say, a lyric poem, h is 
the artist’s outlook on what he portrays that counts. The conclus* 
ioa to be drawn from thia is that art should not have a moral aim, 
but must necessarily have a moral if it should fulfil its true 
purpose.* This ia not to make art didactic, for nsoraiity does not 
form either its content or its purpose according to this view. 

In addition to this general moral view, there may be some aspect 
the moral ideal dominating the conduct of the hero or of mher 
characters, and be thus indmately woven into the structure of the 
plot.* It will then become an organic part of the content of art. 
A very good example of it is found in Blavabhati’s drama, Vttaa- 
rima-carita. Here, as in any other great work of art, there is a 
genera] moral view pervading the whole piece. It indudea not a 
singk character which leads to any lapac from the high level that is 
expected in a play of which RSma is the hero. But over and above 
this, there » Rima’s sense of public duty (as interpreted by him. 
of course) ind hts determination that it should have priortty over 
all private obligations, which forms the very pivot on which the 
whole of the story bm dramatised turns.' Unlike the general 
moral view, this is in the foreground of the picture. But it must 
be added that it, in no way, encroaches upon the srtistic function 
of the play which it to av^cn in us the emotion of love—not ss 
the source of all life’s joy, but as leading to pathos whidi so often 
and so inexplicably comes in its wake. 'liis emphasis oo the 
importance of public duty may be the main lesaon of the story. 
But the story is not the end in dramatic art; it ia only a meana 
to the communication to the spectators of the rata in question. 

T’hat is, the creations of art must leave a moral influence on 

* No artiM will prooMi charMUra lik« lafo aa esamplaa to ba ibilewad. 
But thia Becative attituda towards them U not enough. M« ihould do hia 
beat to leave the iaipeeeaioo on tit that tbejr are waminga. 

* This la the meaning of Indian critin etying that any of the pwrufAlhai 
Bwy ba the contmt of art. When either oriAa or Adaw forma the coeicat, a 
general moral viaw is expected to prevail; vAen dharma bacomm tba ooatanl, 
tbera U this additional enapbati* on morality. 

* Tbara ia no htaltadoo whatever before the dktate of reeeoo that a ruler 
nwat put public good before private ioclioation end then b a majetrlc m daeaa 
fat the bsushment of Slli aa a conieciuincc. 
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the Bpecutor without hit knowing that be it betog to infiue&cetL 
Though theoretically, the theme of art may be anything which 
has a basis in life, tl^ additional requirement makes it necessary 
to restrict the scope of the artist’s choice to the higher aapecu of 
life. Otherwise, art not only ceases to exert any moral influence; 
it may turn out in the end to be a means of corrupting character 
aiKi degrading ideals. 




ART AMD MORALITY 


Both ut And monlity spring front t sense of deficiency in the 
existing state of things. Morality reprcaenti an attempt to rectify 
that deficiency by actually changing the state, while art affords an 
escape from it by providing a world of ideal oonstnictioo. If man 
were a perfect being placed in the midst of a perfect environment— 
social aa well aa natural—^here would be little need for either art 
or monlity. 

But it may be aaked whether all conscious activity does not have 
the same end, on., the rectification of or esc^ from some 
deficiency in a given situation. That ia, no doubt, so; but there 
ia one important difference in the case of art and morality. They 
signify an attitude of abaotute disintereatedneaa. They imply that 
one and the same end may be pursued in two ways—‘With selfish 
indiiMtion allowed to have ita play or without it; and it is the 
preference of the latter to the former that differentiates an and 
morality from common activities. If we are working for an end, 
the activity becomes moral when that end ia sought to the complete 
exduaion of selfish gain. Similarly, if we are contemplating a 
situation, the contemplation becomca aesthetic when we are ao 
much overpowered by it that we forget ouradves. Whether art 
and morality signify anything more ia a matter for ua to consider 
later. For the present, it udll suffice to observe that they imply 
not merely a conadouanesa of deficiency in a given situation but 
also a dissstjafaction with the way in which attempt^ are usually 
made to get over it. Man here asserts not only hia character as a 
aelf*conscious being, but also his other unique feature of being 
spiritual, hia spirituality consisting in this capacity to rise above 
adfish motives. That Is, art and morality invdve a criticism of life 
aa it ia commonly led; but the criticism ianot audi as leads to the 
abandonment of life’s activities. They only aim at purifyii^ the 
dcaira and impulses underlying those activities by purging them 
of all taint of aelfuhnesa. 

We shall now try to find out how far art and morality can 
succeed in their aim of securing complete unselfishness. To take 
up morality first. It is dear that a person does not earn the 

> ResettOM not ooif >» acnMii «oat«R* in life but sUo sgsuMt tbo rowiM 
wtys of roactinf to thoni. 
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titk to be described u unselfish, if he acts disinterestedljr only 
occasionally. We do not call a man charitable if, once in a while, 
he givei a few coins to the poor. Charity must become a predomin¬ 
ant, if not a constant, feature of his conduct towards the needy. 
Similarly, here also a man should be disinterested in whatever 
he does, if he is to be regarded as unselfish. Further, it must 
become a f«fd habit with him so that he acts unselfishly without 
deliberstioa and almost instinctively. It must cease to be the 
resuh of conscious effort, and become instead the expreaiion of a 
permanent attitude of mind. Let us see whether the stimulus to 
morsl action is adequate to achieve this end. There is first of all 
the spiritual instinct in man but for which such sctivity would be 
altogether inexplicable. It would be impossible to make a non- 
mo^ being moral, whatever be the nature of the means adopted 
thereto. But this instinct does not, practically speaking, count 
for much. What counts more is the force cd example. The 
example may be that of persons actually before us as in the case of our 
parents and teachers, or of those like Rama and Buddha whose 
memory is preserved for us in religious tradition or history. These 
examples, indeed, go a long way and are sufficient to guide us 
ordinarily. But new situations arise in life, or there will be a con¬ 
flict of dutiea, where they may fail us. Here arises the necessity 
for our exercising independent reflection which means that the 
need for unselfish behaviour is prominently brought before our 
mind. That istosay, howeverlongone may practise unselfishnesa, 
one will not wholly transcend the necessity for fresh reflection. 
Such reflection may conceivably lead us astray; but even granting 
that it does not, it will mean conscious effort. Our own moral 
intuition must help us on such occasions; but that, from what we 
stated above regarding the spiritual instinct, may not. In other 
words, if the highest form of tttoral activity is tlut in which un¬ 
selfishness appears as purely incidental to the purpose which that 
activity serves, that state ia never attainable by common morality. 
It can never transcend the stage of consetotu strife and become the 
outward expression of an inner attitude, and so long as it remaina 
thus, h cannot be said that the attitude of disinterestedness is fully 
established. It mly appear that we achieve such complete unself¬ 
ishnesa in art, if not in morality, for it is recognised that aesthetic 
experience by its very luture is completely impersonal. The end 
which the moral agent seeks, it may th^efore seem, is found 
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•ccompUthcd in art. But this impersonal attitude is transient and 
it disappears sooner or later.* There is a Ispse from it into 
routine life— a reversion to the common mode of life, with its 
varying degrees of selfishness according to the character of the 
individual concerned. Moreover, even during the experience, the 
impersonality achieved is in reference to a sphere which is not 
actual but ideal, so that it is in a sense artificial. It ia achieved in 
an environment which is outside ruture, as it were. 

Art and morality, as commonly pursued, not only fail to achie%'e 
their aim; they may also lead to the very opposite of it. Thus, 
in its anxiety to be unselfish, morality may adopt the ideal of 
asceticism which at bottom is only a form of selfishness. The 
sscedc may not, indeed, think of any advantage to himself, in the 
common acceptation of that term, in pursuing h; but yet his atti¬ 
tude amounts to one of selfishness in that he leaves the world to 
hsdf snd becomes preoccupied with himself alone. If it does so, 
it becomes not morsl life but its negstion. Sclf-mortificstion 
represents the right sttitude to adopt towards oneself as tittle as 
self-indulgence does. The GUd, for example, stigmatises self- 
sacrifice which ends in tormenting the body as the worst of its kind 
(xvii. 19). Asceticism is indeed necessary for all morality; sitd the 
spirit of self-denial is the special characteristic of morality as 
taught in most of the Indian schools. But it is positive asceticism 
snd not negative. We do not mean by this that negative ascetictsm 
it necessarily indifferent to others' sufferiitg, for even those that 
follow it may be altruistic; but their altruism is external to their 
asceticism, while the positive variety of it mskes it an essential part 
of it, the ascetic ide^ there being reached in the very proceasof 
carrying out ahniistic activity. Likewise, art too has a tendency, 
as it is commonly pursued, to degenerate into mere pleasure- 
seeking—emphasising, as the hedonist does, the dement 
of joy in artistic experience to the neglect of that of impersonality. 
It then becomea r^uced to epicureanitm and so far unsocisl. If 
nwrality becomes negative, art thus becomes self-centred. This 
ia prol^ly the reason why so much of art, in sctusl practice, is 
made to lean upon religion. But the nature of art is such that it 
is not at all necessary for it to do so in order to tvoid such degener¬ 
ation. To transform art into a mode of true spiritual experience 

I It U poMible to lajr ihM ir( m«spi *elf-forgc(fulam sad aoc self- 
rssUMtMMt. 
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througb the subject-mBtter it to elevate it indirectly, while what it 
wanted it to derive tuch experience from it directly. It can terve 
that ptirpoee by itaelf—by • direct idealiMtion of nature and life 
and in i^ation from any reUgiout faith. Just as biy becoming 
purdy aacetk, morality contradictt itaelf, art alto by becoming 
aelf-centred contradictt ittelf, since the artistic attitude, like the 
moral, should be absolutely unseliuh. Both the ascetic and the 
epicure leave the world to ittdf in their concern for themselves. 

The reason for straying away from the correct path, despite 
the right instinct, it t la^ of darity in regard to the precite nature 
of un^fiahnesi. Now unteltishnesa does not mean the complete 
repreasion of the adf; it only means the conquest of the lower sdf 
hy the higher. It is the failure to realise the distinction between 
them and ita significance that accounts for the deflection of the 
moral atm towards ascetidsm. We cannot enter here into an 
explanation of the nature of these two sdves. We shsU only re* 
mark that unsdfishness is as much positive as negative; and that, 
if ascetidsm is wrong it is because it overlooks the positive aspect 
of it and becomes purdy negative. It is a similar lack of darity 
about the true nature of the sdf that explains the vulgar view of art 
thatitisameremeanstopleasure. The selfdoes not stand isolated, 
but is through and through aodal. It is the failure to recognise 
this fset that makes the pursuit of art unsodsl and self-centred. 
The urge to morality and to the contemplation of art is quite sound; 
and it points, as su<±, to a true end. But that end, being impUdt, 
is only dimly fdt and not dearly understood. Until h becomes 
dsrified, there remains the danger of art and morality misalng 
their true aim. 

A knowledge of the distinction between the lower and the 
higher selves is not, however, suffident by itself to ensure complete 
success dther in art or morality. To take the latter first: It may 
do, BO far aa what are called sdf-regarding virtues are concerned. 
But morality means much more than these virtues. It signifies 
in the main a reaaion to an objective sittution, which ta esaeotially 
aodal. Moral actions do not take place in the void. Since such 
situations are necessarily rdstive, proper reaction to them requires 
a knowledge of the whole of the aoctal environntent in which man 
finds himself. That is, success in morality depends as much upon 
a knowledge of the objective environment as a whole as upon a 
knowledge of the true sdf. If it is the lack of clarity in reg^ to 
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the Utter that remit* in distorted views like uceticttm, it it the 
Uck of clarity iit respect of the former that expUint why common 
morality can never reach the goal. It regards each mor^ situatioo 
more or lest by itself—in any case, not in teladon to the whole 
which informs it; and the remit it but a piecemeal or tentative 
solution of the moral problem. It it, no doubt, true that what it 
right reaction to i given tituadon U a matter for intuidve per* 
ception and not reflection; but such intuitive perception u awaken¬ 
ed and rendered vivid only by a knowledge of the whole reality. 
It pretuppoeet an vndentanding of the whole of which it U a phase. 
We may, and do, often react rightly; but we are then in the region 
of mere instinct or practical insight which may fail ut at any time 
and not in that of rational inright. Hence the need for complete 
knowledge. Similarly, in the case of art also. If it b the 
ignorance of the true character of the adf that accounts for wrong 
indulgence in art, it b inability to directly commune mth 
nature that requires an imaginative situation for losing oneself 
in its contemplation. In both cases then, a clarification of the 
ideal of unsdfishneu and a definite worid-view are necessary. 
They are possible only through right knowledge of the whole of 
reality or, in any case, as in the Nyiya, of that part of it which 
bmrs on the self and its environment. Sudi knowle^e defines 
the ideal toward* whidv one ought to progress and also prevents 
deflection from it Here we see the need for art and monlitjr 
having a metaphysical foundation. 

We shall now try to sec how mch knowledge, granting that it 
has been properly assimiUted, sfFecu the pursuit of art and mortliQr. 
Moral action, as we have pointed out, b commonly determmed by 
tbe requirements of particular contexts in life. If, at times, a 
wider view is taken, that it generally baaed on convention and b 
mechanical. Hence moral conduct cwdinarity oscillatea between 
conscious strife and unconscious convention. When tbe ultiinate 
nature of reality is properly known the particular situationi become 
illumined by it. Each situation, being seen in it* proper per¬ 
spective, acquires a new significance; and in reacting to it, the 
attempt birude to realbe the whole through it. As a consequence, 
the reaction to it will be not only correct but ako spontaneous. 
Thb secures joy in trMnl setion in tbe place of strife, which com¬ 
monly characterises it That b, moral activity becomes not only 
unselfish but also tpoottneously joyful as iit tbe case of aesthetic 
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experience. It u thit influence of knowledge upon morality that 
Socrates meant when hesaid “Virtue isknowledge”. The Upaniftd* 
also teach that that akme yields the best result which is done with 
enlightenment. Kow as regards the latter. Aesthetic experience 
results from the contemplation of a fictitious situation. But it is a 
situation which is regarded as telf>complete. With enlightenment, 
one sees the universe itself to be so, and can therefore derive the 
same ocperience directly from nature or some one or other of hs 
numerous impreaaive aspects. Thus for the flctitiouB content of 
art comes to be substituted the actual world, transforming art into 
the mystical contemplation of nature. Whatever significance 
art haa, the knower sees it in life and the world as t whole. Art 
becomes the ptasive expression of a permanent attitude, as morality 
it the active expression of the same. Further, the lapse from it 
to which we referred will, ts a result of enlightenment, be into the 
right type of unselfish attitude, and not to routirte life. The 
artisdc attmide is theit replaced by a moral one. That is, the same 
kind of attitude—joyful and impersonal—>wiU continue after that 
experience as during it. In fttt, it is no lapse at all. The only 
difference it that wl^e the latter is a passive state, the former will 
be an active one. The highest form of morality is that which is 
joyful and q>ontaneous; and the highest form of art is that which 
can transform nature itself into its theme. When these atagea 
are reached, the distinction between them disappears except in one 
respect to which we have just referred. In these respects they 
differ finally but in none other. The attitude towards the world 
therefore remains the same whether it is contemplative or active. 

It is this impersonal and joyful experience, whidi it constant, 
that is the ideal at which art and moniity really aim. They both 
are synthesised in it In the words of the poet, Beauty becomes 
Goodness and Goodness, Beauty. An ideal man, like Vilmlki, 
leads s life of which these are the two alternative phases. He is in 
oontemplation; and in the intervals of contemplative trance he will 
be employed in philanthropic activity. But in both alike, he is 
spontaneously and joyously unselfish. Thus the aesthetic and 
the moral attitudes, as we commonly understand them, are 
more closely allied to' each other than we imagine, and are 
only partial and provisional manifestadons of the ultimate spiritual 
experience. Art and morality thus mean more than they are 
ordinarily conceived to be; and each, as it ta commonly pursued. 
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therefore achieves only half its purpose. But they indicate the 
rawcntial character of the uitinute goal of human 
In that goal, each attains a higher grade of excellence. Art 
and morality become metamorphoaed in it and are abo ex* 
plained by it, though we deduce ita nature through them.* The 
ideal of life for man it to remain in one of these two attitudea. 
But the two attitudes tie easeatuUy the same. It is tmpetaonsJ, 
spontaneous )Oj in action and in contemplation: and that a^>ect 
maintain ita identity throughout the two phases. The 
Hindu scriptures, like the GUdj sometimes dwell on the one 
and sometimes on the other of these two phases. The varying 
emphastsonthemisexplainedMdiietoa difference in the concep* 
tion of the ideal among thinkers—one attaching greater importance 
to one of them and the ether to the other; but the beM inter* 
pretstioQ of it seems to be to take it as commending both as 
sltemsting phases of the same ideal. 


* TIm ipirituallr purt toeiudM tbs OMtilly tMd uid tb« utiMiMUr 
bMutihit. 




THE NUMBER OF RASAS 


I glftdly respond to the desire of Dr. lUghavan tbtt 1 should 
contribute a Foreword to this book.' He has been carrying on 
researches in the field of Sanskrit literary criticism for several years 
past, and the material which he has brought together here shows 
how eitensive is his sequaintartoe with the literature on the subject 
He draws his data, it will be seen, from unpublished manuscripts 
ts reuiily as be docs from published works. The opinion formed 
on sny aspect of the subject by one, who has devoted so much dme 
to Ha study and whoae knowledge of it is so wide, is of apodal 
value and deserves the careftil attention of all scholars. 

The particular problem considered here is that of the number 
of rasas, and its consideration necessarily involves the discussion 
of many important points relsdng to their nsture and scope. 
As in the case of other problems investigated by the andent 
Indiana, we find here iIm an astounding variety of sdutioiu. 
While some thinkers have held that there is but one rasa, others 
have msintaioed that the rasas are many, there being a wide 
divergence of opuiioa respecting their eacact number. The usual 
view, however, b that there are eight rasas or nine, with the 
sdditioo of what b termed iania: 

ffAgirahasyakaniiifi raudravirabhayinakib I 
blbhataidbhuuiSntii ca ras£h pQrvair udahrtih || 

Although Dr. Raghavan considers all these views more or less 
in detail, the main part of hb discussion b concerned with the 
admissibility of sdsiia ss the ninth rasa. Hb treatment of the 
question b qmte comprehensive, and he examines it both from 
the historical and the aesthetic sides. A brief reference to each 
of them may not be out of place. 

Owing to the uncertainty of our knowledge of the early 
phases of Indian dasstcal literature, it is not possible to say 
when poets began to portray thb rasa. The ascetic and mystic 
elements, however, which form its distinctive basis, are very 
old features of Indbn life; and they were highly valued by those 
who followed the teaching of the Veda as well as by those who 
did itoL So we may assume that the iinta attitude found 

> TS# Symb€r »i Rasa* by V. Kagbivan. M.A., Ph.D. TW Adyar 
LOrasy, hSadsas, IMO. 
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expieanon in litencure quite eariy; and this h corrobonted by 
the works Aivaghoya even if, on account of ha chroooiogical 
indehniteocss, we leave out of coosideration the MahAh^eia, 
the usual example pven of the iinta rata. As regards writers 
on poetics, the earli«t to recognise it definitely, so far as our 
knowledge at present goes, was Udbhsta. Possibly its recogni¬ 
tion by tbcni was even earlier. Bharau’a view in the matter is 
somewhat doubtful, by reason of the unsatisfactory character of the 
NOtyaiutra as it has come down to us. Some manuscripts of it 
mention only eight rasas, but others nine. The weight of evidence 
bearing on the point seems, on the whole, to be on the fonner 
tide; and Dr. Raghavan adduces several convincing argximenta to 
show that the references to this rasa in Bharsta are all ^mrioua. 
But it should be added that the Nifyaiixtra contains nearly all 
the eaaential points necessary for a theoretical formulation of it. 

Before vre pass on to the aesthetic aspect of the qumtioo, it 
is desirable to clistinguiah the emotive content or theme of a 
literary work from the aesthetic sentiment which, according to 
the prevalent Indian view, ita idealised representation evokes in 
the reader or the spectator. Thus in the case of the fiihiatela, 
Dufyanta’s love for SakuntsU forma the chief theme while the 
emotion, which it awakens to ua as we witness the drama enacted, 
is ifAgira. When we ssk whether iSnta can be a rata, we mean 
whether situations to life involving the quictistic sentiriwnt lend 
themselves to be similarly dealt with in literature. If they do, 
then iSnta ia a roM; otherwise, it is not The practice of great 
poets like Kilidlsa, which is after all the true touchstone in such 
matters, shows that iSnia sttuationa can certainly be thus deline¬ 
ated in literary works. In the last act of hia play, just alluded 
to, Kilidiss describes the trs&quillity ind holiness of Mirics’s 
bennitage in a msniter which affects us most profourrdly. But, 
however splendidly depicted, the iinta rata occupies only s 
Bubordifutc place there; tnd a doubt may therefore arise 
whether it can be the leading sentiment in a work, i.e., whether it 
can be portrayed in such a manner that it will impress ua at the 
end as the predominant element in the unity of rasat which, 
according to the Indian view, every work of art ia expected to 
achieve. Some of the works of Aivaghofa, to whom I have 
already referred, show that it can be so represented. The 
Mak^fhirata also, at any rate in ita present form, illustrstes the 
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tame truth, as set forth by Anandavardharu in hia masterly 
way in the last section of the DhvmyHoka. 

Yet there were theorista who denied that the iJbita could be 
an art emotion. It is hardly necestaiy to examine their argumenta 
when we have the practice of great poets and the opinion of great 
art critics to the contrary. But a reference should be made to one 
of them whidt appears, at first sight, to possess some force. This 
argument is that the attitude of mind fot which iittia stands is 
altogether a rare one, and that its representation in an cannot 
the^ore appeal to more than a very few. The objection, it b 
obvious, is based on the supposition that the teat true art is 
in the wideneaa of its app^. The advocates of Unto brush 
this argument aside usually by saying that such questions are 
not to be decided by a plebiscite; but, by thus admitting the narrow¬ 
ness of its appeal, they seem to give up their position. Their 
condution that i&da it a rant is irresistible. Indeed, it would 
have been a strange irony of circumstance if Indians, of all, 
had exduded it from the sphere of art The way in which this 
particular objection is met, however, is not satisfactory. May it 
be that the contention that the appeal of rdnra is only to s very few 
is wrong^ Mo unwonted occasion in life—whether it be one 
of joy or one of sorrow-passes without bringing home to man 
the supreme desirability of spiritual peace. It means that the 
ikced for such peace is fundamental to the human heart; and 
this condusion is confirmed by the pure satisfaction which the 
oontemplation. for example, of the images of Buddha in meditative 
repose brings to so many. If so, the Unia mood is by no means 
uncommon; snd the iSnta rata need not be an exception to the 
rule that the appeal of art is general. What is uncommon is 
the capacity in man to capture that mood snd cultivate it, so that 
it may come to prevail over all other moods; but this deficiency 
does not matter so far as art is concerned for it has the power, 
of itself to enable him to attain, albeit only for a while, the peace 
of spirit which, as so old Indian critic hu observed, even a yogm 
has to strain himself long to win. 

Dr. Raghtvan makes a valuable contribution to the study not 
merdy of Ssnakrit literary criticism but of Indian aesthetics as 
a whole, for the conception of rasa, though it is here dealt with 
chiefly in its lelstioa to poetry, is general and furnishes the criterion 
by which the worth of all forms of fine art may be judged. I have 
no doubt that the book will be read and appreciated very widely. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
RASAVADALAMKARA* 

The RuavadaUihkin » one of • small group of alakkSrat, 
geoeraUy rec^nised by the older miten on Senakrit poedcs. 
Some of these alathkirat are differently esphioed sometimes.* 
but they all relate to emotional ststla. It is with th ir. their 
common feature, that we shall be concerned here, and not with 
any of their internal differences. Our choice of the Rasavadalsih- 
kan for specific consideradon here b as a type representing the 
wh^ group, and what we say of it will apply mutatis wmiaadit 
to the other members of it al^ We shall not sccordiogly refer 
to sny of the latter, except when they illustrate some [K>int that 
it of importance to our topic. 

I 

The significance of describing this ss sn alarhkSrcf is that it 
is an attribute of poetry—esaen^ according to some, but only 
desirable according to others. As, however, poetry is defined 
as labdSrthau uAiUtu* an aJamkJiTa may embellish either hs 
form or its content The Rssavadalarhki^ being an eTthiUah^ 
kira, contributea to the beauty of poetry, not on its fonnal but 
on ita content side. Our present purpoee is to find out whether 
such a view is tenable. 

We have stated that the Rassvadslarhldra embellishes the 
content side <A poetry. Since this content b acknowledged 
here to be the Alamksra may be described as vieyopas- 

* I am gntefiil to Dr. V. Rtflwru of Madrst for hia kiodaaaa n rtadiac 
tba draft of thia papor and makins ioacatiooa whieb wtra of mwefa nae to na 
iaraviaiaf it. 

* CMitraal, «.s., Daodn’a vicv of affani (U. 2SM} with that of Udbhata 
Cv.5). 

* 'Dmoo old writm aomeiimn appaar lo craM the pre>afniMnt pothion 
of MM ia poetry, cotnmofUjr roeoeBbed by liter wtitets. Cf. DhSmaha. L 21, 
T. ). But it la w)< a w«ll>attieuUltiJ view, ifwi leein only to ba a formal t«ho 
of what ia fotad la Dharata (Cf. Sa U rardd fU kaUU artha^ fa^mtatt) aod 
b aoiMtimaa ceptewod by poaia ihamadiaa. 

« Bhimdia. i. 16. 

■ Wo am oTCTlookinc tbo dbiiactioB between Vitya and Mfya. aa ft if 
not of inpoftanea to our purpooo bar*. 
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k^aka or cubtoving the tneaiung directly expressed in poetry. 
But s question now arises as to whether this AUmkira itself is 
vScya or not. Two views seem theoredcalty possible in thi> 
reprd: It should be 000^, if we may judge, for instance, from 
Da^din's definition of preyolatiikara* which h one of the group; 
and Udbhspi’s statement that one of the means of communicating 
an emotion to the reader is to name it, for example, as rati 
or lends support to the same conclusion. But, at the same 

time, the use of expressidhs like ri2c<0ia in this connection* by 
the latter, and gaau^ati and gamaka by his oommentatora suggests 
that tbe Alamkira may not be vicya- Since, however, no vyaAg-^ 
yirtha is admitted by the older writers, it should, in that case, 
be indirectly knowit—through some form of inference, say, 
arthipatti. As it is not easy to decide between these alternatives, 
fw.> whether the Rasavadalamkira is vacya or not, we shall refer 
to both the possitfilities in the conaideration of our subject. 

(1) Let us first select tbe view that tbe Rasavadalaihkira 
is or directly expressed; and for this purpose, let us examine 
briefly tbe instance which Udbha|a gives of h: 

id bhivaystss tasya samastin parvatiguQin ) 
sambhftin alpasarhkalpah kandarpt^ prabalo ‘bhavat li 
svidysdpi sa gitrena bsbhSra pulakockaram I 
ksdOTbskslikikofakesarsprakaropamam II 
kfsoam sutsukyagarbhin^ cintinifcsla^ kfapam | 
k^parh pramodalassyi dfiasyisyun abbO^ysU II 

These stanzas, which are Udbhsta’s own, speak of Siva's love 
for PKrvatl. They first state that, as Siva pondered over all ber 
surpassing beauty, love for her planted its^ firmly in his heart; 
and then they refer to certain striking manifestations of h, such as 
a bristling of the hairs on the body, petspiradon and the like. 
Here it is ob^‘ious that Udbhafa (hweribes not the emodon of 
love but only its causes, consequences and accessories; and since, 
by hypothesis, the RsssvadsUihkirs is vSeya, it is these that we 
must take as standing for the emodon in his view. But they 
cannot do so, unless a materialiadc view (which was repugnant to 
old Indian thinkers generally) ia held of emotion, and it is idendfied 

* Prtym^^^iyatartkhofimtm (ci. 27S). 

' Soa'laida-tHiayi t o Ata ri-viN Un ibk i nayatpaiam <lv. 3 ). 

• a. iv. X 
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with hs objective iccompanunenta. So we must conclude that 
the emotion, in ita essence, here remains uncoimnuoicsted. 

(2) If, to avoid this diOicuky, we suppose the Rasavadahihkirs 
to ^ not vdcya but arthipctti-gtm^, that is, deduced in one 
way or another from the nUidtur and the like, an idea of the cmot* 
ion in question willcertainlybeconveyed; but it will be row 4 ;^/t<oA 
and cannot therefore represent rout which always means a ftU 
emotion. For inference, as is well known, gives rise to condusions 
of a generalised or abetract character, while poetry is e spe ct cd 
to sp^ to us in concrete terms. The consequence is thst the 
emotkm portrayed comes to be known as only of s certain 
type, instead of as a fully pardculariaed imtanee ctf h. In the 
hunting acene at the beginning of tbe ^HaaiUila, for example, 
Kilidisidoes not tell usmerdy that the deer fled in fear, but depicts 
the precise manner in which the fear manifested itself then and 
there. He makes it known to us, of course, that tbe animal 
was frightened, but he does so essentislly thitn^h concrete 
forms. 

Hence we may conclude that, in neither case, can roM be 
under alainhira. If the Rasavadalarnkira is bdd to be 
vieya, it will not yield the intettded experience but only present hs 
objective accompaniments; if, on the other hand, it is taken to 
be erthspatti-gamya, the experience to which it leads wiU be 
very far from what ia meant by rata. 

We may now draw an important cordlary from tbe above. 
But, before we can do so, we should make a peasing reference to a 
point which does not strictly fril within the scope of this pq>cr. 
It is that some llaihkirikas, like Vimana, regard rata not as an 
alaiRAdra,bma 8 a/Miui'ofpoetiy. Since, however, fURdi too, like 
aMkarat, ate conceived as attributive to poetry, that view also 
may be shown to be untenable on the reasoning adopted above. 
When we take this fact along with another, «ur., that gunat and 
atamkdrat are tbe only poutive attributes of po^, we may 
conclude that rata should be an alamkarya (or gunui) and not an 
alamkOra.* The only point to be granted for this conclusion to 
be necessary ia that rata is an element of poetic value—s point 

> XJeyetoeiera-fAra, HI. H. 14. 

* Oihwiy4JtA« (earn.), p. 7S: Ahmkibya-ayetmktai ta 

^ iMhenat. This «Mk will bmatcrIwrcfwTwl 

to^DA. 
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which u oot disputed by any llaihkirikas, old or new. In other 
words, it stands for the ‘soul’ (dlmon) or eaaence of poetry—not 
for what embellishea, but for what it embellished. 'That is, 
indeed, the view on the basts of which the later (navtna) school 
critidaed the above conception of the Rasavadalathkin; and, in 
mVing their stand on it. they judged aright the place of rata 
ia poetry. 

But misconceiving the sutus of rata in poetry was not the 
only fault of the older (prdciaa) school. They alao ^ed to explain 
bow row experience comes to be evoked at all. For, in trying 
toexplain it, they landed themselves, as we have seen, in a dilemma, 
ms., that cither it remains unevoked In its essenc e or only an idea 
of the corresponding emotion is conveyed in purely conceptual 
terms. 'The later school has successfully avoided this dilemma 
by enunciating what ia known as whose import* 

ance to elucidating the nature of poetry cannot be exaggerated. 
It meana “aprocess of suggestion", as it is commonly interpreted; 
but rt also signifies more—that the reader should ide^y r^ 
produce in himself, with the aid of the suggestive elements and 
with that of his own feeling equipment, a mode of experience 
similar to the one, under the spell of which the poet has expressed 
himseif in the form of the poem in question.’ lliese suggestive 
elements sre the ptMdeox and the like which be has portrayed; 
but, being only its outward accompaniments, they have to be 
imaginatively synthesised by the reader before they can give 
rise to the integral aesthetic experience (aAAa^a*canwM) for 
which the term rata stands.* According to this explanation, 
then, emotiotu are not communicated at all by the poet; he only 
suggests them and thereby helps thdr nakixg to life in the mind 
of a competent person, when they will necessarily be inwardly 
experience by him. Here the later school has, unlike the earlier, 
rightly taken into account the important psychological fact that 
no etnocioDS, other than one’s own, can be directly eaq)erienced. 
But, when we speak of an emotion as ‘waking up’ in the mind of 
the reader, it should not be regarded as s revival of his private 
experience: that would, by no means, constitute rata. For, 
though the process may eventually go back to impressions Istent 
in hia mind (odtsnd), the emotion^ experience itself, in virtue 

' Cf. NOfokeiy^ k 4 m*^ trettiti mmdtomA'ievcfi: DA., p. 29. (eom.). 

* Ne Aa oift f i i B i l s iiM j j a .ByS A i r JrqKi rcu r«i^ : DA,, p. 1$3. 
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of the idealised character’ of the vib/Uhas and the like or, to 
state the same otherwise, owing to the imaginative tevd at which the 
waking takes place, becomes impersonal 
and quite unique (o/hukiAa).* This is the solutioQ by the later 
schtnl of the riddle of rata experience. 

II 

The logical consequence of such a view is to aclude the 
RasavadaUuhldra from the sphere of poetica altogether, for h 
is a sdf-discrepant coocqjtion representing an aUikU/ya as 
an aUahkira. And that is what the later sdiool has, to effect, 
done. But Indian thinkers do not ordinarily discard an old con¬ 
cept, even when they come to see that it it not strictly Ic^thnate, 
if they can profitably utilise it in any other way. Now an alam- 
Utra, by its very nature, forms a subsidiary category. It is what 
contributes to, or enhances, the beauty of something die. And 
it so happens that, even though rata is intrinsically primal in 
character, it is sometimes found to subserve other suggested 
poetic dements—another rasidi or wuHaiatra, (more correctly, 
only ratidiy,* and then it may be ttcondarily deacribed as so 
aUrmhiTa. It is thus, not in its original sense that the name 
'Rasavadalaihkira' survives in the later view, but only m an 
upatariia or figurative senae: 

pradhkne 'nyatra vikyinhe yatr5t^;afh tu rasldayah 1 
kivye tasminn alaiftkiro rasidir hi me matih II* 

'Ilua ia well illustrated in the following stanaa where karutu- 
rasa servet to enhance the glory of a conquering prince, which 
forms the chief point of the poem: 

kith hisyena na me prtyisyssi punab priptaf cirid darianath 
keyarfi ni^karu^a pravisarudta keniat dUrikrtah I 
svapnintcfv iti te vadan priyatatpavyisaktakanihagtahgrabo 
buddhvi rodici riktabibuvalayas tirazh ripustrfjar^ II* 

* The very word* nUSM. eenSiliOea «te., inply idrelieKMe; end ibey 

•re DM <Mve tte^ •* ihe older irrltore p«r»itf is dneribiea 

tfatn. See «.g.. eom- on Udbheta'i work, tv. 2, and cf. ICdiyw pnkilm, iv. 
37-S. 

* DrMaU-rramarr^kMamjmant* rat»b • AMv'MM-Mdrwf, I, r- 29L 

* Cl DA’, pp. 50-7 icooi.). * See DA., pp. 7} and 74 (eea.^ 

» DA., U. 5. • DA., p. 72. 
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It should be added that this htct that a rata nay subserve 
aDOChcr auggeated element of poetry was not a new discovery 
by Anandavirdhana or by any other later thinker. For Udbhafa 
(tf DOC some ocher eariy writers also) admits what be calls uddt- 
tdUnkhara, one of whose two varieties is based upon a recognition 
of that very fact IThe rasa element b present in it; sod yet it 
b dbtingubhed by him from the Rasavadalaihkira, bemuse 
that elet^t b not of first impoitance there. The following is 
hb illustration of it: 

tssyidikrodaplnlfhaanigharse 'pi punah punab | 
nifltaaipasya sthitavato htmidrer bhavad autS || 

The stanza ipeaka of the prowess of Vifpu as dJi-wtrifia, butting 
repeatedly gainst the Himavln, and the mountain successfully 
rcsbting it Here there b a clear portrayal of vfra-rasa. But 
it b not portrayed for its own sake;.rather, it serves to indicate 
dte sublime constancy and steadfastness of the mountain lord.' 
Hence it b an instance of the uJ^tlOlatiikiira, and not of the Rasava- 
dalarhkSra. It will be seen that, in thb respect, it b exactly similar 
to the illustrative example of the Rasavadalarhkira cited above 
from Anandavardhana. In thb dbtindton which Udbhafa makes 
between the Rasavadalarhkira and the udSUdJamAdra, we may 
say, lies implkit an important aspect of the theory of rasa, as 
propounded bter, oiar., that where the rasa element b predom¬ 
inant, we have the variety of kOvya designated and 

where it b subordinate, we have the Rasavadalaihkara.' But 
he had not the necessary aesthetic outlook for rightly interpreting 
it, and therefore qx>ke of them both as alaikkdrat. 

* AK* Jfy otTA aOittriiyd uMtam apt tv tstifotOm gatam: 

(►'*v*0. 

' Sm da.. ». 4-S. 


RASA AND DHVANI 


Thia^uatheusfortheDoctonteofnuloMphy in U>e Univcr- 
•ity of Madras; and it was, if we remember rightly, the first of ita 
kind to be approred by that academic body. It deals with Sans* 
krit Poetics or AtamkSraiastra as it is call^—a subject in which 
the Indian mind has achieved particular excellence. Its iitenture 
is vast; and, though the works that have been already pi^Iished 
are numerous, there are many still awaiting publication. 'Fbe 
theories propounded in them are diverse—as many at d^t of 
them bdng of dtstinctive importance according to our author. 
The most important of these theories ia that contained in the 
DhoanySloka of Anandavardhana, a work of the gth century a . d . 
It is known as the theory of dhvatti or ‘suggeativeDcaa* which is 
bated upon the view that what we may call the poetic ultimate is 
essentially incommunicable and can at best be only suggested. 
The present thesis trests of its subject with special reference to this 
work. The Dkoanyiloka is itot to be regarded as merely a treatise 
on empirical aesthetics as several others are; for it develops its viewa 
in close connection with philosophical theories, raising now and 
again questions like the logical status of verbal testimony and the 
psychological basis of iduta-rasa. Another feature in which H 
differa from the common run of AlamkSra works is that the theory 
which it enunciates, though in the first instance intended to explain 
the method and aim of poetry, ia equally applicable to all form of 
fine art. This is indicated by Atundavardiaita's own refmnces 
to other arts music for purposes of illustration. It is also clear 
from the nature of dhwd itself; for the means of suggestion need 
not be confined to linguistic forms, but may extend b^nd to the 
media employed in arts other than poetry. Features such as these 
show that the Ntvanydkka ia a difficult worit to comprehend; and 
the difficulty it considerably increased by the imperfect character 
of the only edition of it published so far.* But our author brings 
to its Btudy a mind adequately equipped both in literature and 
philosophy. He also postcaaes the care and patience necessary for 

» StmtAtpecU^Uur^CfititimaiSta^rittHh* Tlttorin Hato amd 

DfaMf hj A. Ssnkwm. M.A.. Ph.D., Umaanity af Madam, IW9. 

• (Other editioae, kkm of them of tJngte diaptere of the work, hm liaM 
■^peered ia Benerae, Cekutta tad Madne.—Ed.) 
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tbe examination of mantiacn'pt material incidental to such inquiries. 
The result ia an essay which contains many wdl-tcsted facts and 
inferences, all set for^ in a lucid manner. It is not merely on the 
expository aide that its excellence lies but also on the historical 
and criti^ aides. In all these respects the thesis, though com* 
paratively brief, goes deeper than any modem work we know on the 
subject. Of the several questions of interest considered here, we 
may mention one in particular, eve., the relation between tbe 
prindplea of rasa and dAnom. The point ia discuased at consider* 
able Imgtb and its elucidation ia a valuable contribution to the 
study of the subject. Tbe thesis which represents apparently the 
first effort of its author, gives promise o( much Suable work 
by him in tbe field of Sanskrit Research. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AESTHETIC 
PLEASURE 

This volume^ contains (he thesis presented by the author for 
the M.O.L. Degree of the Univrnity Madras. Its theme is 
Indian Aesthetics—s subject in which, as in so nuuiy others 
investigated by them, the sndent Indians have advanced numerous 
theories. Many of these theories are briefly referred to here; 
but the rotutne is chiefly concerned with the duddadon of the 
most prominent among them, which is known ss the theory of 
rasa. The boob u divided into ten chapters. The first three of 
them deal with the subject in a general way, and point out the 
importance as well ss the sntiquity of the roio-theory. It is 
mentioned already in the Nitya-^istra of Bhsrata, the earliest work 
on Sanskrit literary criticism that has come down to us. The 
next four chapters treat of the chief interpretationa of Dharata’a 
view of rasa and show how the latest of them, which we owe to 
Anandavardhsna and Abhiruvagupts of the 9th and loth centuries 
respectively, ia the beat Thb view auperaeded all the rest, and has 
virtually dominated Indian literary critidtm ever since. The 
next two chapters are taken up with the dtscuasion of the exact 
significance of this theory, the extent of its influence and the 
modifications, all more or leas slight, which it underwent in later 
times. The last chapter deals with the number of rasas, and consid¬ 
ers in particular the question whether the i^nia can be the pre¬ 
dominant rasa in poetry and in the drama. The view maintained 
here, on the atrength the opinions of great critics and the 
practice of artists of the first rank like Vyisa and Aivagbofs, ia 
that H can well be to. 

The literature relating to this subject in Sanskrit is vast, and 
the author ahowa a cloae acquaintance with it Hia exposition 
of the main theme, 'the suggestion theory' of rasa as he terms it, ia 
very good. But there are large portions of the book which dwell 
at unnecessary length o(t matters that are well known to students of 
Sartakrit criticism. We have also come across a few doubtful or 
misleading statemeata. In dealing with Bhat|a Lollata’s view, for 

* Tht ef Aathttic fU«tvr* br P. Pmca p ag wi Saitri, wiih • 

Forawerd bjr MalMmtheptdhT*^ Prof. S. KixifMOwami Sw(rftal< Anamm^tmi 
PM» Wii iCy, 1940. pp. ni* •4- 324. 
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instance, h b stated (pp. 64 fF.) that the anuMdcator expressiona of 
the etnodooa help ^ spectator in tnferri:^ the mental attitude 
of the hero and the heroine. But the ^>ectator’a coodusona in 
thb r c a pect have nothing whatever to do with the ‘generation of 
row' in the actora or the characters r e p res ented by them. The 
onuMdrof seem rather to serve as aids to the hero and the heroine 
themsetves to discover each other’s frame of mmd. But speaking 
as a whole, the bode brings together a good deal of information 
touching the theory of rasas, which now lies scattered in many 
books; and its publicadoo i^l accordingly be welcomed by all 
students of Ssn^rit literature. The various indexes indud^ in 
the volume, and the analytical table of contents will greatly facUhate 
the wotk of referring to it. 



SOME CONCEPTS OF ALAMKARA 
LITERATURE 

There are nine sections in this book*, and each section treats 
ofsome leading cooce|»t of Sanskrit Poetics. The concepts selected 
for consideration here, like so much ebc relating to this branch of 
Sartskrit study, go bode to the Ndfya-i4itra of Bharata, which ia 
the foundation of most, if not all, of the Indian theories of poetry. 
Some of these concepts, like takfa^ and bhSvika, are less familiar 
now than ot^rs; but all of them are more or le» vague. Hence 
the need for explainir^ them. Their antiquity is part-cause of 
their vagueness, and the fact that they have frequently shifted 
their meaning in the course of Ustory ^ contributed not a little 
to it. A aatiafactory explartation of thdr present significance there¬ 
fore makes it necessary to trace the course of these shiftings as 
fuUy as possible. 'Phe author brings to bear upon this aspect of 
the study his extensive knowledge of AlaihkSra literature, induding 
not only the portion of it which has found its way into print, but 
abo that which is still in the manuscript stngr. 71 ie discussions 
are throu^out instructive, and they clarify many doubtful points 
in old AlsrhkSra woriis.* They also contain some interesting 
speculations as, for example, that concerning the cmgin of the 
earlier name ofyd// forrvefrkdmkrior a realistic description of things 
(p. 94). In arriving at his conclusiona, the author guidea himself, 
rightly as many will think, by the views of Ansndsvardhana and 
Abhinavagupta. They were great, both as poets and as critica; 
and in the theory of rasa, as finally formubt^ by them, Sarukrit 
literary cridcssra reached its high-water mark. We may refer to 
one arnall point in thia connection. It is stated on p. aot that the 
word amtya, in the sertse of ‘rdative’, came into use only after 
Aoandavaxdhans. But it seems to have that meaning already in 
yaumni-tfitra (1. ii. 1), for it is explained there as equivalent to 
asoyata or s£pekfa, tc., ‘not invariable’ or ‘dependent’. 

Naturally details like these will have no attraction to students 

* StMAienSomtCantt^^tim AlaMira-Uitrm by V. R*|famn, M.A., 
Pb.D. Tin AAy*r IMrttry. \9*t sp.zi-fS|2. {Tht LAraryStriu, 

* ptUaas oa p. 132, rata-prayagm oa p. I9B bskI kriySkalpa oa pp. 
26«-7. 
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of Suukrit in geoenl; but thdr value to the 8pecialm~9bether 
he is studying advanced treatises on the subject or is engaged in 
research vrorlc in it^ia great. The book is, indeed, a veritable 
storehouse of useful information for him. But it should not be 
concluded from this that it is of no interest at all to others, for the 
author in iho course of his discussions now and then makea 
comments, sppredative or critical, on Sanskrit poets and poetry; 
and these comments, he always supports by apposite quotations. 
We may mention as an excellcDt instance of this ‘practical critidsm*, 
as it is termed, tlK Section on the 'use and abuse of Atothkiros’. 
Occauonally, mm also comes across bita of tmw and useful inform* 
ation as in the note on RSmiMtyudaya, a lost dramstic work of 
Ysiovsrmsn, the royal patron of BhavabhQti (p. S05). The book, 
SB s whole, is a notable addition to the slowly increasing number 
of works in En^ish on a relatively neglected branch of Sanskrit 
learning. The author alludes in the footnotes to one or two 
other woHls on allied topics as under preparation by him. We 
hope that they will be published soon. 



SANSKRIT POETICS 


Thia U the first publication* of the Inadtute newly founded 
in Madras in the naoK of the late Prof. Kuppuawami Saatriar; and 
ft greatly redounds to the credit of its suthodtica that they should 
hare tasued it so very promptly. There ia more than one Institute 
of the kind in North India to chrect and co-ordinate the work done 
in the field of oriental research. The lack of a similar institution 
in the South has long been fdt; and now that it has been started, 
we trust that it will recei\'e not only from scholars, engaged in 
oriental research, but also from Uw general public all the help tod 
encour^ement which it requires for fulfilling its important 
function. 

The book under review treats of Sanskrit poetics. It was fim 
published several years ago in the KivyamOU Series at Bombay 
with the clasatcaJ commentary of Abhiiuvagupta, called Loeaia. 
Owing, however, to the meagrenesa of the manuscript material 
avaiUble then and ita unsatiafictory chancter, the edition was far 
from CMTect But the imperfect form in which the work appeared 
did fwt prevent scholara from discovering its great value, and 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar was one oi the first to do so. He hid 
it include in the course of studies for the Honours Degree in 
Sanskrit of the Madras University, and taught it several times. In 
teaching it, he thoroughly corrected the printed edition with the 
help of old MSS. of the work whkh had by that time been secured 
for tbe Madras Oriental Library. It ia in this corrected form that 
the original work and tbe commentary of Abhinava tppear here. 
The present editioa also indudea a hl^erto unpublished gloss on 
tbe Utter, called Kaumudt, by one Uttxthgodaya which affords real 
help in understanding this difficult work. To these, Prof. Sastriar 
has added his own annotations in Sanskrit, which he terms Upa- 
locana. They are brief; but, as may be expected from his many- 
dded schdaiship and rare critical insight, they are in\’ariably 
illuminating. The usefulctess of an edition, provided with such 
aids to study, is obvious and does not need to ^ stressed. 

' miid]<yir/»Sa bjp Aewndartrdhana, edited by the hta MM. Pret. 
S. Kuppunruni S fti i, SMtt*>ntMkan T. V. Rtawchandn Dlkthrttr tod 
Dr. T. & ChiBti 0 aaL Tib Kappmwnm Stutri Rtttartk /wR'tMte, .Vf«dw, 
(444. pp. « + 304- 
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The work bdongs to the 9th century A.D.; ind it« imporunce 
is well indicsted by the fact that the view of poetry which it form¬ 
ulated haa come to dominate Sanskrit literary criddam completely, 
superseding all the earlier views. It would be out of pla^ in a 
review like this, to enter into its details which are neceaaarily 
somewhat technical. We may. however, draw attention to two 
of its broad features. TTic first is the emphaata it places on whst 
is known as the rata theory. This theory not only pcHnts to the 
general importance of feding in poetry, which is universally 
admitted; it also tigrvifies tl»t primary emotions {bhAoa) like love, 
fear and wonder form ha Bubjcct>inatteT par exetUetee, provided 
their treatment by the poet satisfies the well-known aesthetic 
requirementa such aa lifting them above the purely personal level. 
Other things than enwtional states also have certainly a place in 
poetry. In fact, there is no object, according to the present view, 
which u not potentially aesthetic. But, speaking in the main, 
their purpose is to suba^e the portrayal of emotion. The impli¬ 
cation of such a theoryis that poetry, when it is at its best, af^roz- 
imates to music. Both alike centre about emotion, and aim at 
inducing a predominantly cnotional attitude in the hearer. The 
other feature concema the method of poetry which, it ia maintained, 
b not to much apreaaion aa suggestion or dfn>atd —a term which, 
it will be noticed, occurs in the title of the work. It is evidently 
deduced fran the fact that emotions are quite indescribable, and 
that an idea of them can be conveyed only indirectly by depicting 
the more prominent among thdr outward signs. But wbm ottce 
thusdeduced, the method came to be commended in the caac of the 
other types of poetry slso aa a means of heightening their charm, 
afthou^ it may not be necessitated by the nature of their content. 

The volume under notice contains only the first of the four - 
chapters compriamg the work. Wc are sure that the two scholars, 
sssodaied wi^ Prof. Sattriar in its publication, will not allow it to 
rcmainafrsgment, but will secure wiutever MS. notes he may have 
left behind and see that the rest of the work is published soon. We 
ouiy also express the hope that the Institute series will include the 
other unpublished works of the late Professor, such as his lectures 
on Indian epistemology delivered some years ago under the 
auspices of t^ University of Madras. 



PROCESS AND PURPOSE IN ART 


Maoy theories of the besutiful hsvebeenfonnulitcd in the pMt; 
sad, though sevcnt of them ouy contain element* of truth, none 
t» altogether aatiafactory. This b the reason why the aesthetic 
problem still remains an object offresh research and study. There 
ha* recently been published in America snotable book,’ which deals 
with most of the fundamental questions relating to it. It shows 
the author’s wide knowledge of the literature on the subject, and 
also his dose acquaintance with masterpieces in more thm one of 
the £ne arts. His approach to the problem ia not merely aestbedcal; 
it ta also philosophical. “For some years now”, be writes in the 
Prefsce, “I have hoped to understand art and beauty not merely in 
a way which would be consonant with my own appreciadona, but 
ako in a way which scented to me philosophically satis^ctory.” 
But the book is written in a much-condaued style, and a single 
page of it will easily ‘dilute' into half'S-dozen page* of an ordinary 
book on the subject It consequently nukes tough reading; but 
there is no question that a careful reader will derive from it much 
valuable insight into the nature of the aesthetic procees->whether 
h be of creating beauty or of appredating it It is not possible in a 
brief review, like the present one, to dojustice to its many oterits. 
We shall therefore content ourselves with drawing attention to one 
important point in it, ou.. its view of aesthetic experience. 

We shall indicate its main features best by contnstiog h with 
what may be called the naive view of aesthetic experience. The 
latter starts with an aiudyats of the work of art into dements, which 
it to be distinctive of its beauty, and describes aesdieUc 
experience as a form of delight resulting from their contempladon. 
Tl^ k, sestbedc expertenoe is assumed here to ensue the process of 
contemplating beauty. According to the present view, on the 
other hand, process and result together form t single whole, and 
their separation ia altogether unwarranted. T^ distinction 
between the two views isvital. IntheoQecsse,aestheticexperiet>ce 
k the end to which the apprehension of beauty is the means. There 
is, no doubt, a causal connecdon between diem; but, otherwise, 
they stand apart as antecedent and consequent In the other esse, 

* 71Wi4M«Wtb>^a«<nbrBeitmMom. AmmIM, I9*3- (fitHkmuimr 
Umptniiy Siu^ m tkt Himamtm, No. 8 ). 
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that experience is conceived ts a continuous process of which 
means and end are but two phases. The only difference between 
them is that while in the first the creation or appreciation of beauty 
is in progress, in the second it is consummated. It is dear that, 
as thua conceived, means and end do not form a mere sequence as 
in the other view, but are int^^ral. In fact, the means itself is 
wrought up finally into the end, according to the present view. It 
is this unified whole of experience that constitutes aesthetic value 
here and not mere delight. But delight is not exduded, for that 
experience, as aesthetic, rvecessarily involves a feeling of pleasure; 
ocUy it becomes an aspect of the value here instead of being 
identified with it. Thai is, we seek art not merely for the pleasure 
it affords, but for the unique experience it brings. 

The procea of contemplation again is looked upon as active 
in this view, and not passive as in the other. That it is so is clear 
from the fact that the aesthetic attitude ta critical. A competent 
spectator will instantly notice the least fault which may mar the 
excellence of a work of art Thoae who regard the process as 
passive do so, because they start, as we stated earlier, with a ready* 
made objea of beauty and naturally assume that its distinctive 
features, already there, have merely to be apprehended for 
attuning the aesthetic end. Really, however, it can be gained 
only through striving as much in the appreciation of art as in its 
creation. It implies that all great art involves a problematic 
situation, i.e. a situation whose meaning is problematic, and that 
its true aignificuice will be revealed to none who does not 
insightfully follow the development of that situation until its latent 
tensions and confiicts are fully and tatiafyingly resolved. It is 
to this consummatory stage that the author gives the name of 
'‘beauty". He freqticntly speaks of art as process, and product 
as beau^. He means thereby, if we have rightly understood 
him, that, like other values, the aesthetic also becomes a value 
only when it is realized in one’s own experience. 

Students of Sanskrit will recognise here a atrikli^ rcsembUnce 
to a theory that has dominated art criticism in India for over a 
thousand years.' It is not necessary to enter into its technicalltiea 
to bring out the resemblance. It will suffice to refer to the signl* 
ficance of the title of '"rasa theory” given to it. The word rata 
primarily means "taste” or “savour” such as sweetness; and it has, 

' Soe AMliaavacunu't com. on Bhorota’s NStyaUura, vol. I. pp. 286-91. 
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by a metaphorical extension, been applied to aesthetic experience. 
*^6 point of the metaphor is that both signify a process and that 
the process is, in neither, sundered from the result If we rt^Iect 
the almost infinitesimal time required to exdte taste when a 
savoury thing is placed on the tongxie, the process of tasting and 
the satisfaction that is its result are coincident That is to ssy, 
experience is fulfilment in the one case as in the other. The 
meuphor has also a deeper implication. It points to the unity 
of aesthetic experience, however complex it may be, as also to 
its uniqueness for, when two or more tastes are properly blended, 
it is pointed out, the result is one single taste which surpasses all 
of them in its flavour. The appropriatenen of selecdag one 
of the iower* senses, rather than the ‘higher*, to typify aeuhetic 
experience is in the importance of the element of feeling in art 
for, as psychologists tdl us, that element is at a maximum in 
them. 

But, aa may be expected from the widely remote drcumstanccs 
in which the two theories have been developed, the resemblance ia 
only partial; and there are more or less imponsot differetKes bet¬ 
ween them. To refer briefly to only one of them: the rote theory 
not only points to the genenJ importarvee of feeling in art, which 
is univer^y admitted; h also signifies that primary emotions 
(Mdm) like love, fear and wondtf form its lubjea-matter par 
exeellanca, provided their treatment by the artist satisfies the widl> 
known aesthetic requirenvents such as lifting them above the per¬ 
sonal leveL Other things also have certainly a place in art, and 
there is no object according to the Indian view which ia not poten¬ 
tially aesthetic. But, speaking in the ™in, their purpose it to 
subserve the portrayal of emotions. In the best art of ItKiia, it is 
thn emotional theme that is depicted. In Kllidisa’a Sihatala^ 
for example, it a love (^^Jra); and the secret of appeal to so much 
of Indian music lies in the &ct that it embodies the longing for 
God of passionately devout hearts. So ^ ss we have been able 
to gather, the author of the work under review does not give the 
same p«f nmnnnt pUoe to emorions aa Indian aesthetidsns do. 
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The purpose of this book^ it to determine the relation bet> 
ween two forms of experience—the aesthetic and the religious, 
which are apt to be regarded as hostile to each other. But, as the 
views commonly held about the nature of these experiences are 
widely divergent, it is necesaary to state in what way they are to 
be understood here. 

To take up aesthetic experience first. The author b^na with 
a brief sketch of the history of aesthetic theories from the earliest 
nmea; but he sets nearly all of them aside as of little help to us in 
rightly understanding the character of thia experience. Its secret, 
he thinlo, was discovered only when it was investigated by the 
Italian philosopher, Benedetto Croce, in the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. There is no doubt that Croce’a view of art is 
unique and shows several novel and striking features. This has 
been recognised by competent authorities ever since it was 
put forward. But our author goes much farther and (ibough, as 
we shall aee, be hnds it necessary to modify the view in some 
respects) claims that Croce has said there ^ last word on what is 
dis^ctive of aesthetic activity. However that may be, we should 
know his view, before we can follow the argument of thia book. 
It cannot be made quite clear apart from his philosophy, but we 
■hall try to state it with as little reference as possible to his 
general philosophical position. 

Croce speaks of two fonns of knowledge or the tket^iical 
activity of the mind, which he respectively terms 'intuition' and 
Togicsl knowledge'. The fonner produces images; and the latter, 
ooncq>ta or univeraals. Of these, logical knowledge invariably 
involves intuition and is dependent upon it; intuitive knowledge, 
on the other hand, is fundamental and independent. Similarly, 
be divides the practical activity of the mind or will into the 
economic and the ethical, which bear a relation to each other 
analogous to thst between intuition and logical knowledge. 
Furtto, this practical activity, as a whole, presupposes the 
theoretical and la dependent upon it; but the reverse does not 
hold good. There are thus altogether four, and only four, grades 

* Arttlittit Erptritfiu m RtHgian by G«dd«i MacQrwtor. MdnuUwi 
et Cr., Umiltm, 1947 . pp. 346 . 
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of experienoe of which intuition, beinf the loweet, b the ground 
of all the rest; and the ethical, being the highest, is the moat 
dependent of them. 

It ia intuition, in this sense, that Croce idcntihcs with aesthetic 
experience. But what is its exact nature? Even an idle mood of 
ours in which we relax our mind and allow free play to our imagina* 
tion ia not, according to him, free from reflective dementa such 
aa judgments and auppositions, compariaons and contrasts. To 
get to the true intuitive stage, we have to go mentally a step tower, 
abatracting all such elements from it. It is this first mode of 
coitsciousness, when the image-forming activity of the mind goes 
on without any admixture of refleaton. that ia intuition. It is asid 
to present things in their immediacy and to give tia a knowledge of 
them in their concreteneas and individuality, aa distinguished from 
their general features; but it it a knowledge which, being detached 
from all logical conrideradona, ia neceatarily indifferent to the 
question of truth and falaity. Examples of intuition arc 'this river', 
‘thia raindrop', as contrasted with the concept of ‘water'. Only 
we should reiDcmber that the particulara meant here are simpler 
and more fundamental than the corresponding percepts beca^ 
they do not, like the latter, involve the distinction of real and un¬ 
real. From what has been stated, h will appear that this bssic 
form of experience cannot be fM us more than a moment's 
glimmer; but Croce Iw^ds that true artiats and, with their aid, 
those who appreciate their works have the power to capture that 
momentary experience and, keeping it pure from reflective 
intrusions, pcriiat in it longer than others can. 

Now aa regards religious experience; Its varieties, according 
to Dr. MacGr^or, are almost inexhaustible: and he ditmissea, aa 
altogether unconvincing, views like that of the late Dr. Otto which 
maintain that alt religions, without exception, contain a unique 
dement and are, so one. It being impossible to discuss the 
problem of the present book with reference to this infinite variety 
of rdtgious views, some specific form of it hss to be chosen for the 
purpose ;snd the choice of Dr. MacGrcgorfalls on Cstbolic mystic- 
isoL Its essential features are expounded here in the course of a 
learned and very interesting survey of mediaeval literautre, going 
bade to the Augustinian traditico; but we can refer only to a few 
of them in this revie\v. Before doing so, however, we may draw 
attention to one of the changes which Dr. MacGregor, as already 
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indicated, makca in the Crocean view. Religion, according to 
Croce, does not stand for a separate form of experience. It b for 
him a “hjbrid activity of the mind, in part art and in part 
philosophy.” Here it b reckoned as distinct, and also as the 
highest kind of activity in the development of man’s spiritual life. 

Some fonns of thebm take mystical experience to mean the 
attainment of absolute uiuty with God. But here the unity is 
such as preserves the dbtinction between God and the aspirant. 
It is described as an ‘I-thou* relation. That b, the individual does 
not lose himself in God then, but only finds the fulfilment of his 
life’s purpose there. Thb experience is non-sensory and immed- 
Ute. It b also radically incommunicable. It cannot obviously 
be reached without a long course of training. Broadly speaking, 
the training consists in acquiring a knowledge of God and in 
loving oontemplstion of him. To confine our attention to the 
former: It u twofold—one, knowing, in faith, the truth about God; 
and the other, of rational reflection upon it. Both these forms of 
knowledge, owing to the ineffable nature of God, necessarily involve 
analogies drawn from ordinary life, such as thinking of Him, say, 
aA our ’father’. It b thb knowledge that should eventually grow 
into mystic experience; but it cannot have any place In t^t eX' 
pericnce which, by hypothesb, is immediate, until the analogical 
images it involves, which externalise God, are rqected. Before 
explaining what thb rejection means, it b necessary to refer to two 
other changes which Dr. MacGregor makes in the Crocesn view. 

First, Croce, as we have seen, holds intuition to be the ground 
of sU the higher grades of experience. Only, being mingled in 
each with its characteristic determinations, it has to be isolated 
from them before we can get at it But he does not accept in it any 
differences corresponding to those grades. All intuition for him 
b alike perfect. But here such a gradation b postulated, with the 
result that intuition comes to be viewed not only as basic to all 
other forms of experience but also as growing richer and fuller 
as those forms rise higher in the scale. Secondly, Croce denies 
that we spprebend any external reality at any level of experience 
since, according to him, mind b the sole reality and there b nothing 
transcendent to it But our author argues at great length to show 
(without coounitdnghimselfto any specific epistemological theory) 
that such t reality must be accepted in the case of every mode of 
experience. The significance of these changes to the present 
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question is thst our ideas of God are notwithouttKdr own objective 
reference and thst we can therefore also have an intuitive knowledge 
o 5 Him which, as these ideas advance and become enriched, 
reveals to us His nature nwre and more dearly. 

With this significance in our mind, we shall be able to see 
what the place of aesthetic experience is in religion. We have 
spoken of the need for rejecting the imagery of the earlier stages in 
knowing God, before mystic experience can be attained. After an 
examination of the statements of typical mystics in this rcst>cct, 
Dr. MacGregor condudes that the rejection is at first only of the 
analogical'pictures*, and that tbecorrespondittg aesthetic intuitions 
espcdally those that are based upon theological propostions and are 
therefore particulariy relevant to divine ruture, continue till the 
aspirant actually enters upon mystical union. They too are re¬ 
nounced then, but only temporarily as indicated by the faa that, 
when a mystic elects to describe his experience, he reverts to that 
very imagery. This shows that aesthetic experience is essentisl 
to the mystic state, viewed as s whole and distinguidted from 
the set of mystic uniem. But, we should add, it is not sufficient, 
because there is also need, as already pointed out, for the activity 
of love. If mystic experience is mcommunicable, it is so only in 
so far 01 it depends upon that element in the disdplioe, and not 
upon aesthetic experience. 

The reader of this book cannot hdp feeling thst the solution 
it offers is incomplete for, though the problem raised it general, 
it is discussed only in reference to what, after all, is s particuUr 
view of aesthetic eiqrericrwe and is a particulsr type of rdigioo. 
But there is no question that the book makes a substantial ^trib- 
ution towards a general and final solution of it The treatment 
of the subject is dear and methodical. The discussions are 
throughout on a high level; and the exposition is full of suggestions, 
which students of art as well as those o( religion will greatly value. 

The relation between art experience and religion ii considered 
by Indian thinkers slso, and we may dose this review by making a 
brief reference to their conclusion. To those who are familiar 
with Indian thought, it is dear from the account given above of the 
approach to mystic experience, that there is a striking resemblance 
between it and the three ascending steps of spiritual discipline 
prescrihed in Indian works— traoa^a, manana and dky&jta, which 
respectively stand for knowledge of God, by faith, reflection upon 
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h and meditation with a view to transform it into direct experience. 
Since rata or aesthetic experience also, like thb final one of jioafi- 
makti, is characterised by complete detachment and is accompanied 
by a unique form of delight, the two are described as similar. 
But there is one vital difference between them. It ia the lack in 
the former of the knowledge of ultinute realiQr, which ia essential 
to the latter (a deficiency whidi is made good here by assuming 
grades of aesthetic intuition that progressively rev^ reality). 
To this, they trace the lapse from art experience which takes place 
sooner or later when, to apeak generally, all thetenaiona of ordinary 
liferetum. There is a reversion to common life from the experieiwe 
ofjitwmuAli also; but it can, by no means, be regarded as a ’lapse’, 
since the philoaophic conviction endures then, with all ita expected 
influence upon life's conduct. In other words, there is according 
to the Indian view, no direct connection between aesthetic and 
absolute experience, as seems to be supposed here. The discipline 
of the fine arts, particularly of music, is not, however, excluded 
from religion; but it is explained as only a useful aid to success in 
meditation upon the Highest (cf. ih. 115). 
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